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THE author of the following 
diſcourſes, Lewis Cornaro, was de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious families in Venice, but by the 
ill conduct of ſome of his relations, 
had the misfortune to be deprived 
of the dignity of a nobleman, and 
excluded from all honours and pub- 
lic employments in the ſtate. Cha- 
grined at this unmerited diſgrace, 
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he retired to Padua, and married a 


lady of the family of Spiltemberg, 
whoſe name was Veronica. Being 
in poſſeſſion of a good eſtate; he 
was very deſirous of having chil- 


dren; and after a long expectation 


of this happineſs, his wife was deli- 
vered of a daughter, to whom he 
gave the name of Clara. This was 
his only child, who afterwards was 
married to John, the ſon of Fantini 
Cornaro, of a rich family in Cy- 
prus, while that iſland belonged to 
the republic of Venice. Though 


he was far advanced in life when 
his daughter Clara came into the 
world, yet he lived to ſee her very 


old, 


Vance 
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old, and the mother of eight ſons 
and three daughters. He was a 
man of ſound underſtanding, deter- 
mined courage and reſolution. In 
his younger days he had. contracted. 


' infirmities by intemperance, and by 


indulging his too great propenlity 
to anger; but when he perceived 
the ill conſequence of his irregula- 
rities, he had command enough of 
himfef to ſubdue his paſſion and. 
inordinate appetites, By means of 
great ſobriety, and a ſtrict regimen 
in his diet, he recovered his health 
and vigour, which he preſerved to 
an extreme old age. At a very ad- 
vanced ſtage of life he wrote the 

a following 
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following diſcourſes, wherein he ac- 
quaints us with the irregularity of 
his youth, his reformation of man- 
ners, and the hopes he entertained 
of living a long time. Nor was he 
miſtaken in his expectation, for he 
reſigned his laſt breath without any 
agony, fitting in an elbow chair, 
being above an hundred years old. 
This happened at Padua, the 26th 
of April, 1566. His lady, almoſt 
as old as himſelf, ſurvived him but 
a ſhort time, and died an eaſy death. 
They were both interred in St. An- 
tony's church, without any pomp, 


purſuant to their teſtamentary di- 
rections. 
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Theſe diſcourſes, though written 
in Cornaro's old age, were penned 
at different times, and publiſhed ſe- 
parately: The firſt, which he wrote 
at the age of eighty · three, is intitled, 
A Treatiſe on a Sober Life, in 
which he declares war againſt every 
kind of intemperance; and his vi- 
gorous old age ſpeaks in favour of 
his precepts. The ſecond treatiſe he 
compoſed at the age of eighty- 
ſix; it contains farther encomiums 
on ſobriety, and points out the 
means of mending a bad conſtitu- 
tion. He ſays, that he came into 
the world with a choleric diſpoſi- 

tion, but that his temperate way of 
a 2 | life 
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life had enabled him to ſubdue it. 
The third, which he wrote at tlie 
age of ninety- one, is intitled, An 


Earneſt Exhortation to a Sober Life; 


here he uſes the ſtrongeſt arguments 
to perſuade mankind to embrace a 


"temperate life, as the means of at- 
taining a healthy and vigorous old 
age. The fourth and laſt, is a let- 
ter to Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, 


written at the age of ninety- five; 


it contains a lively deſcription of | 


the health, vigour, and perfect uſe 


of all his faculties, which he had 
the happineſs of enjoying at that ad- 


vanced period of life. 


This 
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| This uſeful work was tranſlated 
ſome years ago into Engliſh, under 
the title of, Sure and certain methotls 
of attaining @ lug and healthy life. 
The tranſlator ſeems rather to have 
made uſe of a French verſion than 
of 'the Italian original; he has like- 
wiſe omitted ſeveral paſſages of the 


Italian, and the whole is rather a 
paraphraſe than a tranſlation. This 
has induced us to give the pub- 


lic an exact and faithful verſion of 


that excellent performance, from the 
Venice edition in 8vo, in the year 
1620“: and as a proof of the me- 


The firſt edition was publiſhed by the author at 
Padua, in 4to, A. D. 15358. 
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rit and authenticity of the work, 
we beg leave to quote Mr. Addi- 
ſon's recommendation of it, Spe- 
TATOR, Vol. iii. N' 195, 

The moſt remarkable inſtance 
of the efficacy of temperance, to- 
* wards the procuring long life, 
* is what we meet with in a little 
© book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro, 
* the Venetian; which I the rather 
mention, becauſe it is of un- 
% doubted credit, as the late Vene- 
% tian ambaſſador, who was of the 
* ſame family, atteſted more than 
once in converſation, when he re- 
** ſided in England. Cornaro, who 

— Was the author of the little trea- 
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e tiſe I am mentioning, was of an 
„ infirm conſtitution, till about 
<* forty, when, by obſtinately per- 
* ſiſting in an exact courſe of tem- 
e perance, he recovered a perfect 
* ſtate of health; inſomuch that at 
** fourſcore he publiſhed his book, 
„ which has been tranſlated into 
« Engliſh under the title of, Sure 
and certain methods of attaining a 
Long and healthy life. He lived to 
* give a third or fourth edition of 
* it, and after having paſſed his 
** hundredth year, died without pain 
or agony, and like one who falls 
**- aſleep. The treatiſe I mention 
has been taken notice of by ſeve- 
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ral eminent authors, and is writ- 
ten with ſuch a ſpirit of chearful- 
| © neſs, religion, and good ſenſe, as 
** are the natural concomitants of 
** temperance and ſobriety. The 
* mixture of the old man in it, is 
rather a recommendation than a 
* diſcredit to it.” 
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TREATISE 
ON A 


SOUR LIFE 


ET is à thing paſt all doubt, that 
cuſtom, by time, becomes a fecond 
nature, forcing men to uſe that, whe- 
ther good or bad, to which they have 
been habituated: nay, we ſee habit, 
in many things, get the better of 
reaſon, Fhis is fo undeniably true, 
that virtuous men, by converſing 
with the wicked, very often fall in- 

B to 
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to the ſame vicious courſe of life. 
The contrary, likewiſe, we ſee ſome- 
times happen; - viz. that, as good 
morals eaſily change to bad, ſo bad 
morals change again to good. For 
inſtance: let a wicked man, who was 
once virtuous, keep company with 
a virtuous man, and he will again 
become virtuous; and this altera- 
tion can be attributed to nothing 
but the force of habit, which is, in- 
deed, very great. Seeing many ex- 
amples of this; and beſides, conſi- 
dering that, in conſequence of this 
great force of habit, three bad cuſ- 
toms have got footing in Italy with- 
in a few years, even within my own 

memory z 
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memory; the firſt flattery and ceres 


moniouſneſs; the ſecond Luthera- 
niſm*, which ſome have moſt pre- 
poſterouſly embraced ; the third in- 
temperance ; and that theſe three vi- 
ces, like ſo many cruel monſters, 
leagued, as indeed they are, againſt 
mankind, have gradually prevailed 
ſo far, as to rob civil life of its ſin- 
cerity, the ſoul of its piety, and the 
body of its health; I have reſolved 


»The author writes with the prejudice of a 
zealous Roman Catholic againſt the doctrine of 
the Reformation, which he here diſtinguiſhes by 
the name of Lutheraniſm. This was owing to 
the artifices of the Romiſh clergy in thoſe days, 
by whom the. reformed religion was miſrepre- 
ſented, as introductive of licentiouſneſs and de- 
- bauchery, 
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to treat of the laſt of theſe vices, 
and prove that it is an abuſe, in or- 
der to extirpate it, if poſſible. As 
to the ſecond, Lutheraniſm, and the 
firſt, flattery, I am certain, that ſome 
great genius or another will ſoon un- 
dertake the taſk of expoſing their 
deformity, and effectually ſuppreſs- 
ing them. Therefore, I firmly hope, 
that, before I die, I ſhall ſee theſe 
three abufes conquered and driven 
out of Italy; and this country of 
courſe reſtored to its former laudable 
and virtuous cuftoms. 

To come then to that. abuſe, of 
which I have propoſed to fpeak, 
namely, intemperance ; I ſay, that 

3 it 
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it is a great pity it ſhould have pre- 
vailed fo much, as entirely to baniſh 
ſobriety. Though all are agreed, 
that intemperance is the offspring of 
gluttony, and ſober living of abſte- 
miouſneſs ; the former, nevertheleſs, 
is conſidered as a virtue and a mark 
of diſtinction, and the latter, as diſ- 
honourable and the badge of avarice. 
Such miſtaken notions are entirely 
owing to the power of cuſtom, eſta- 
bliſhed' by our ſenſes and irregular 
appetites ; theſe have blinded and 
beſotted men to ſuch a degree, that, 
leaving the paths of virtue, they 
have followed thoſe of vice, which 
lead them before their time to an old 

| B3 age, 
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age, burthened with ſtrange and mor- 
tal infirmities, ſo as to render them 
quite decrepid before forty, contrary 
to the effects of ſobriety, which, be- 
fore it was baniſhed by this deſtruc- 


tive intemperance, uſed to keep men 


ſound and hearty to the age of eighty 
and upwards. O wretched and un- 
happy Italy ! do not you ſee, that in- 
temperance murders every year more 
of your ſubjects, than you could 
loſe by the moſt cruel plague, or 
by fire and ſword in many battles ? 
Thoſe truly ſhameful feaſts, now ſo 
much in faſhion, and ſo intolerably 
profuſe, that no tables are large 


cough to hold the diſhes, which 


renders 
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renders it neceſſary to heap them one 
upon another; thoſe feaſts, I ſay, 
are ſo many battles; and how is it 
poſſible to ſupport nature by ſuch a 
variety of contrary and unwholeſome 
foods? Put a ſtop to this abuſe, 
for God's ſake, for there is not, I 
am certain of it, a vice more abomi- 
nable than this in the eyes of the di- 
vine Majeſty. Drive away this new 
kind of death, as you have baniſhed 
the plague, which, though it for- 
merly uſed to make ſuch havock, 
now does little or no miſchief, owing 
to the laudable practice of attending 
more to the goodneſs of the proviſions 
brought to our markets. There are 
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means ſtill left to baniſh intempe- 


rance, and ſuch means tao, that every 


man may have recourſe to them with- 
out any aſſiſtance. Nothing more is 
requiſite for this purpoſe, than to 
live up to the ſimplicity dictated by 
nature, which teaches us to be con- 
tent with little, to purſue the me- 
dium of holy abſtemiouſneſs and di- 
vine reaſon, and to accuſtomourſelves 
to eat no more than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport life; conſidering, 
that what exceeds this, is diſeaſe and 
death, and merely gives the pa- 
late a ſatisfaction, which, though 
but momentary, brings on the body 
a long and laſting train of diſagreea- 

ble 
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bie ſenfations and diſraſes, and at 
length deſtroys it along with the ſoul. 
How many friends of mine, men of 
the fineſt underſtanding and moſt 
amiable diſpoſition, have I ſeen car- 
ried off by this plague in the flower 
of their youth ? who, were they now 
living, would be an ornament to the 
public, and whoſe company I ſhould 
enjoy with as much pleaſure, as 1 
now feel concern at their loſs. 

In order, therefore, to put a ſtop to 
ſo great an evil, I have reſolved by 
this ſhort diſcourſe to demonſtrate, 
that intemperance is an abuſe which 
may be eaſily removed, and that the 
good old ſober living may be ſubſti- 

tuted 
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tuted in its ſtead; and this I un- 
dertake the more readily, as many 
young men of the beſt underſtand- 
ing, knowing that it is a vice, have 
requeſted it of me, moved thereto 
by ſeeing their fathers drop off in the 
flower of their youth, and me ſo, 
ſound and hearty at the age of eigh- 
ty- one. They expreſſed a deſire to 
reach the ſame term, nature not for- 
bidding us to wiſh for longevity ; 
and old-age being, in fact, that time 
of life in which prudence can be beſt 
exerciſed, and the fruits of all the 
other virtues enjoyed with leſs oppo- 
ſition, the paſſions being then ſo ſub- 
dued, that man gives himſelf up en- 

tirely 
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tirely to reaſon. They beſeeched me 
to let them know the method pur- 
ſued by me to attain it; and then 
finding them intent on ſo laudable a 
purſuit, I have reſolved to treat of 
that method, in order to be of ſervice 
not only to them, but to all thoſe 
who may be willing to peruſe this 
diſcourſe. I ſhall, therefore, give my 
reaſons for renouncing intemperance, 
and betaking myſelf to a ſober courſe 
of life; declare freely the method 
purſued by me for that purpoſe; and 
then ſet forth the effects of ſo good 
an habit upon me; whence it may 
be clearly gathered, how eaſy it is to 
remove the abuſe of intemperance. 

I ſhall 
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J ſhall conclude, by . ſhewing how 


many conveniencies and bleſſings are 


the conſequences of a ſober life. 
I fay then, that the heavy train of 
infirmities, which had not only in- 
vaded, but even made great inroads 
in my conſtitution, were my mo- 
tives for renouncing intemperance, 
to which I had been greatly ad- 
dicted; ſo that, in conſequence of 
it, and the badneſs of my conſtitu- 
tion, my ſtomach being exceedingly 
cold and moiſt, I was fallen into 
different kinds of diſorders, ſuch as 
pains in my ſtomach, and often 
ſtitches, and ſpices of the gout ; at- 
tended by, what was ſtill worſe, an 
almoſt 
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almoſt continual flow fever, a ſto» 
mach generally out of order, and a - 
perpetual thirſt, From theſe natu- 
ral and acquired diſorders the beſt de- 
livery I had to hope for, was death, 
to put an end to the pains and miſe- 
ries of life; a period very remote in 
the regular courſe of nature, though 1 
had haſtened it by my irregular man- 
ner of living, Finding myſelf, there- 
Tore, in ſuch unhappy circumſtan- 
ces between my thirty-fifth and for- 
tieth year, every thing that could be 
thought of having been tried to no 
purpoſe to relieve me, the phyſicians 
gave me to underſtand, that there 
was but one method left to get the 

better 
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better of my complaints, provided I 
would reſolve to uſe it, and patiently 
perſevere in it. This was a ſober 
and regular life, which they aſſured 
me would be ſtill of the greateſt ſer- 
vice to me, and would be as power- 
ful in its effects, as the intemperate 
and irregular one had been, in re- 


ducing me to the preſent low con- 


dition : and that I might be fully ſa- 


tisfied of its ſalutary effects, for 


though by my irregularities I was 


'become infirm, I was not reduced 
ſo low, but that a temperate life, 
the oppoſite in every reſpect to 
an intemperate one, might ſtill en- 
tirely recover me. And beſides; it 
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in fa& appears, ſuch a regular life, 
whilft obſerved, preſerves men of a 
bad conſtitution, and far gone in 
years, Juſt as a contrary courſe has 
the power to deſtroy thoſe of the 
beſt conſtitution, and in their prime; 
for this plain reaſon, that different 
modes of life are attended by differ- 
ent effects; art following, even here- 
in, the ſteps of nature, with equal 
power to correct natural vices and 
imperfections. This is obvious in 
hufbandry and the like. They ad- 
ded, that if I did not immediately 
have recourſe to ſuch a regimen, I 
could receive no benefit from it in a 
few months, and that in a few more 
8 I muſt 
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J muſt reſign myſelf to death. 

Theſe ſolid and convineing argu- 
ments made ſuch an impreſſion on 
me, that, mortified as I was beſides, 
by the thoughts of dying in the 
prime of life, and at the ſame time 
perpetually tormented by various 
diſeaſes; I immediately conchided, 
that the foregoing contrary effects 
could not be produced but by con- 
trary modes of living; and, there- 
fore, full of hopes, reſolved, in order 
to avoid at once both death and diſ- 
eaſe, to betake myſelf to a regular 
courſe of life. Having, upon this, 
enquired of them-what rules I ſhould 
follow, they told me, that F muſt 

| not 
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not uſe any food, ſolid or liquid, but 
ſuch as, being generally preſcribed 
to fick perſons, is, for that reaſon, 
called diet, and both very ſparingly. 
Theſe directions, to ſay the truth, 
they had before given me; but it 
was at a time of life when, impa- 
tient of ſuch reſtraint, and finding 
myſelf ſatiated, as it were, with 
ſuch food, I could not put up with 


2 it, and therefore eat freely of every 
1 thing I liked beſt; and likewiſe, 
feeling myſelf in a manner parched 


up by the heat of my diſeaſe, made 
no ſcruple of drinking, and in large 
quantities, the wines that beſt pleaſed 
my palate. This indeed, like all 


C other 
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other patients, I kept a ſecret from 


my phyſicians. But, when I had once 
reſolved to live ſparingly, and accord- 
ing to the dictates of reaſon, ſeeing 
that it was no difficult matter, nay, 
that it was my duty as a man ſo to do, 
I entered with ſo much reſolution 
upon this new courſe of life, that 
nothing has been ſince able to divert 
me from it. The conſequence was, 
that in a few days I began to per- 
ceive, that ſuch a courſe agreed with 
me very well; and by purſuing it, 
in leſs than a year, I found myſelf 
(ſome perſons, perhaps, will not be- 
lieve it) entirely freed from all my 
complaints. 

Having 
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Having thus recovered my health, 
I began ſeriouſly to conſider the 
power of temperance, and ſay to 
myſelf, that if this virtue had effica- 
cy enough to ſubdue ſuch grievous 
diſorders as mine, it muſt have ſtill 
oreater to preſerve me in health, to 
help my bad conſtitution, and com- 
fort my very weak ſtomach. I there- 


fore applied myſelf diligently to diſ- 
cover what kinds of food ſuited me 


bett. Bur, firſt, 1 reſolved to try, 


whether thoſe, which pleaſed my. pa- 
late, agreed or diſagreed with my 
ſtomach, in order to judge for my- 
ſelf of the truth of that proverb, 
which I once held for true, and is 
| Si univerſally 
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univerſally held as ſuch in the high- 
eſt degree, inſomuch that epicures, 
who give a looſe to their appetites, 
lay it down as a fundamental maxim. 
This proverb is, that whatever plea- 
ſes the palate, muſt agree with the 

ſtomach, and nouriſh the body; or | 
whatever is palatable muſt be equally 
wholeſome and nouriſhing. The iſ. 
ſue was, that I found it to be falle : 


for, though rough and very cold 


wines, as likewife melons and other 


fruits, ſallad, fiſh and pork, tarts, 
garden-ſtuff, paſtry, and the like, 
were very pleaſing to my palate, 
they diſagreed with me notwithſtand- 
wg. Having thus convinced myſelf, 
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that the proverb in queſtion was 
falſe, I look'd upon it as ſuch; and, 


taught by experience, I gave over 
the uſe of ſuch meats and wines, and 
likewiſe of ice ; choſe wine ſuited to 
my ſtomach, drinking of it but the 
quantity I knew I could digeſt, I 
did the ſame by my meat, as well in 
regard to quantity as to quality, ac- 


cuſtoming myſelf never to cloy my 
stomach with eating or drinking; 
1 but conſtantly riſe from table with a 
diſpofition to car and drink ſtill 
1 more. In this I conformed to the 
proverb, which ſays, that a man, to 


conſult his health, muſt check his 
ippeti Having in this manner, 
* 122 and 
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and for theſe reaſons, conquered in- 
temperance and irregularity, I be- 
took myſelf intirely to a temperate 
and regular life: which effected in 
me the alteration already mentioned, 
that is, in leſs than a year it rid me 
of all thoſe diſorders, which had tak- 
en ſo deep a root in me; nay, as I 
havealready obſerved, had made ſuch 
a progreſs, as to be in a manner incur- 
able. It had likewiſe this other 
good effect, that I no longer expe- 3 ; 
rienced thoſe annual fits of ſickneſs, | 
with which I uſed to be afflicted, | 
while I followed a different, that is 
a ſenſual, courſe of life ; for then I 
uſed to be attacked every year with 
a ſtrange 


0 


a ſtrange kind of fever, which ſomo- 


times brought me to death's door. 
From this diſeaſe, then, I alſo freed 
myſelf, and became exceeding heal - 


thy, as I have continued from that 
time forward to this very day; and 
for no other reaſon than that I never 


treſpaſſed againſt regularity, which: 


by its infinite efficacy has been the 
cauſe, that the meat I conſtantly eat, 
and the wine I conſtantly drank, be- 
ing ſuch as agreed with my conſti- 


tution, and taken in proper quanti-' 
ties, imparted all their virtue to my- 
body, and then left it without diffi- 


culty, and without engendering in it 
any bad humours, 
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In conſequence therefore of my 
taking ſuch methods, I have always 
enjoyed, and (God be praiſed) ac- 
tually enjoy, the beſt of healths. It 
is true, indeed, that, beſides the two 
foregoing moſt important rules rela- 
tive to eating and drinking, which I 
have ever been very ſcrupulous to 
obſerve; that is, not to take of any 
thing, but as much as my ſtomach 
can eaſily digeſt, and to uſe thoſe 
things only, which agree with me; I 
have carefully avoided heat, cold, 
and extraordinary fatigue, inter- 
ruption of my uſual hours of reſt, 
exceſſive venery, making any ſtay in 
bad air, and expoling myſelf to the 

wind 
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wind and ſun; for theſe, too, are 
great diſorders. But then, fortu- 
nately, there is no great difficulty in 
avoiding them, the love of life and 
health having more ſway over men 
of underſtanding, than any ſatisfac- 
tion they could find in doing what 
muſt be extremely hurtful to their 
conſtitution, I have likewiſe done 
all that lay in my power to avoid 
thoſe evils, which we do not find ſo 
ealy to remove; theſe are melan- 
choly, hatred, and other violent paſ- 
ſions, which appear to have the great- 
eſt influence over our bodies. How- 
ever, I have not been able to guard 
fo well againſt either one or the other 
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kind of thoſe diſorders, as not to 
ſuffer myſelf now and then to be 
hurried away by many, not to ſay, 
all of them; but I have reaped the 
benefit of knowing by experience 
that theſe paſſions have, in the main, 
no great influence over bodies go- 


verned by the two foregoing rules 
of eating and drinking, and there- 
fore can do them but very little 
harm; ſo that it may with great 
truth be affirmed, that whoever ob- 
ſerves theſe two capital rules, is lia- 
ble to very little inconveniency from 
any other exceſſes. This, Galen, 
who was an eminent phyſician, ob- 
ſerved before me. He affirms, that 
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ſo long as he followed theſe rules re- 
lative to eating and drinking, he ſuf- 
fered but little from other diſorders, 
ſo little, that they never gave him 
above a day's uneaſineſs. That what 
he ſays is true, I am a living witneſs, 
and ſo are many others, who know 
me, and have ſeen, how often I have 
been expoſed to heats and colds, and 
ſuch other diſagreeable changes of 
weather; and have, likewiſe, ſeen 
me (owing to various misfortunes, 
which have more than once befallen 
me) greatly diſturbed in mind, For 
they can not only ſay of me, that 
ſuch diſturbance of mind has done 
me very little harm, but they can 
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ayer of many others, who did not 
lead a ſober and regular life, that 
it proved very prejudicial to them, 
amongſt whom was a brother of my 
own, and others of my family, who 
truſting to the goodneſs of their 
conſtitution, did not follow my way 
of living. The conſequence hereof 
was a great misfortune to them, the 
perturbations of the mind having 
thereby acquired an extraordinary 
influence over their bodies. Such, 
in a word, was their grief and dejec- 
tion at ſeing me involved in expen- 
ſive law-ſuits, commenced againſt 
me by great and powerful men, 
that, fearing I ſhould be caſt, they 

were 
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were ſeized with that melancholy hu- 
mour, with which intemperate bo- 
dies always abound ; and theſe hu- 
mours had ſuch an influence over 
them, and increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
as to carry them off before their 
time; whereas I ſuffered nothing on 
the occaſion, as I had in me no 
ſuperfluous humours of that kind. 
Nay, in order to keep up my ſpirits, 


l brought myſelf to think, that God 
bad raiſed up theſe ſuits againſt me, 
in order to make me more ſenſible 


or my ſtrength of body and mind; 


and that I ſhould get the better of 
them with honour and advantage, as 
it, in fact, came to paſs : for, at laſt, 


I ob- 
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obtained a decree exceeding favour- 
able to my fortune and my charac- 
ter, which, though it gave me the 
higheſt pleaſure, had not the power 
to do me any harm in other reſpects. 
Thus it is plain, that neither melan- 
choly nor any other affection of the 
mind can hurt bodies governed with 
temperance and regularity. 

But I muſt go a ſtep farther, and 


ſay, that even misfortunes themſelves 


can do but very little miſchief, or 
cauſe but very little pain, to ſuch 
bodies; and that this is true, I have 
myſelf experienced at the age of ſe- 
venty. I happened, as is often the 


at 
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at a pretty ſmart rate, was overſet, 
and in that condition drawn a conſi- 
derable way by the horſes, before 
means could be found to ſtop them; 
whence I received ſo many ſhocks 
and bruiſes, that I was taken out 
with my head and all the reſt of my 
body terribly battered, and a diſlo- 
cated leg and arm. When I was 
brought home, the family imme- 
diately ſent for the phyſicians, who, 
on their arrival, ſeeing me in fo 
bad a plight, concluded, that within 
three days I ſhould die; neverthe- 
leſs, they would try what good two 
things would do me; one was to 
bleed me, the other to purge me; 
| b | and 
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and thereby prevent my humours 
altering, as they every moment ex- 
peed, to ſuch a degree, as to fer- 
ment greatly, and bring on a high 
fever. But I, on the contrary, who 
knew, that the ſober life I had led 
for many years paſt, had ſo well 
united, harmonized, and diſpoſed my 
humours, as not to leave it in their 
power to ferment to ſuch a degree, 
refuſed to be either bled, or purged. 
I juft cauſed my leg and arm to be 
ſet, and ſuffered myſelf to be rubbed 
with ſome oils, which they ſaid were 
proper on the occaſion. Thus, with- 
out uſing any other kind of remedy, 
I recovered, as 1 thought I ſhould, 

without 
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without feeling the leaſt alteration 
in myſelf, or any other bad effects 
from the accident; a thing, which 
appeared miraculous even in the eyes 
of the phyſicians. Hence we are to 
infer, that whoever leads a ſober and 
regular life, and commits no exceſs 
in his. diet, can ſuffer but very little 
from diſorders of any other kind, or 
external accidents. On the contrary, 
I conclude, eſpecially from the late 
trial I have had, that exceſſes in eat- 
ing and drinking are fatal. Of this 
I. convinced myſelf four years ago, 
when by the advice of my phyli- 
cians, the inſtigation of my friends, 
and the importunity of my own fa- 
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mily, I conſented to ſuch an exceſs, 
which, as it will appear hereafter, 
was attended with far worſe conſe- 
quences, than could naturally be ex- 
peed. This exceſs conſiſted in in- 
creaſing the quantity of food I ge- 
nerally made uſe of; which increaſe 
alone brought on me a moſt cruel fit 
of ſickneſs. And as it is a caſe ſo 
much in point to the ſubject in hand, 


and the knowledge of it may be uſe- 


ful to ſome of my readers, I ſhall 
take the trouble to relate it, 


I ſay, then, that my deareſt friends 
and relations, actuated by the warm 
and laudable affection and regard 
they have for me, ſeeing how little 


I cat, 
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J eat, repreſented to me, in con- 
junction with my phyſicians, that 
the ſuſtenance I took could not be 
ſufficient to ſupport one ſo far ad- 
vanced in years, when it was become 
neceſſary not only to preſerve na- 
ture, but to increaſe its vigour. 
That, as this could not be done 
without food, it was abſolutely in- 
cumbent upon me to eat a little more 
plentifully. I, on the other hand, 
produced my reaſons for not com- 
plying with their deſires. Theſe 
were, that nature is content with 
little, and that with this little I had 
preſerved myſelf ſo many years; and 
that, to me, the habit of it was be- 
D 2 came 
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come a ſecond nature ;. and that it 
was more agreeable to reaſon, that, 
as I advanced in years and loſt my 
ſtrength, I ſhould rather leſſen than 
increaſe the quantity of my food : 
Farther, that it was but natural to 
' think, that the powers of the ſto- 
mach grew weaker from day to day; 
on which account I could ſee no rea- 
ſon to make ſuch an addition, To 
corroborate my arguments, I alledg- 
ed thoſe two natural and very true 
proverbs ; one, that he, who has a 
mind to eat a great deal, muſt eat 
but little ; which is ſaid for no other 
reaſon than this, that eating little 
makes a man live very long; and 
living 


CEL 
living very long he muſt eat a great 
deal, The other proverb was, that 
what we leave after making a hearty 
meal, does us more good than what 
we have eat. But neither theſe pro- 
verbs, nor any other arguments I 
could think of, were able to prevent 
their teazing me more than ever. 
Wherefore, not to appear obſtinate, 
or affect to know more than the 
& phyſicians themſelves; but, above 


4 all, to pleaſe my family, who very 


earneſtly deſired it, from a perſualian 
that ſuch an addition to my uſual al- 
lowance would preſerve my ſtrength, 
I conſented to increaſe the quantity 
of food, but wita two ounces only. 
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So that, as before, what with bread, 
meat, the yolk of an egg, and ſoup, 
I eat as much, as weighed in all 
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twelve ounces, neither more nor lels, 
I now increaſed it to fourteen ; and 
as before I drank but fourteen ounces 
of wine, I now increaſed it to ſix- 
teen, This increaſe and irregularity, 
had, in eight days time, ſuch an 
effect upon me, that, from being 
chearful and briſk, I began to be 
peeviſh and melancholy, ſo that no- 
thing could pleaſe me; and was con- 
ſtantly ſo ſtrangely diſpoſed, that I 
neither knew what to ſay to others, 
nor what to do with myſelf. On 


the twelfth day, I was attacked with 
a moſt 
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a moſt violent pain in my ſide, which 


held me twenty-two hours, and was 
ſucceeded by a terrible fever, which 
continued thirty-five days and as ma- 
ny nights, without giving me a mo- 
ment's reſpite; though, to ſay the 
truth, it began to abate gradually on 
the fifteenth. But notwithſtanding. 
ſuch abatement, I could not, during 
the whole time, ſleep half a quarter 
of an hour together, inſomuch that 
every one looked upon me as a dead 
man. But, God be praiſed, I reco- 
vered merely by my former regular 
courſe of life, though then in my 
teventy-eighth year, and in the cold- 
eſt ſeaſon of a very cold year, and 
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reduced to a mere ſkeleton ; and 1 
am politive that it was the great re- 
gularity I had obſerved for ſo many 
years, and that only, which reſcued 
me from the jaws of death. In all 
that time I never knew what ſick- 
neſs was, unleſs I may call by that 
name ſome ſlight indiſpoſitions of a 
day or two's continuance z the regu- 
lar life I had led, as I have already 
taken notice, for ſo many years, not 
having permitted any ſuperfluous or 
bad humours to breed in me; or if 
they did, to acquire ſuch ſtrength 
and malignity, as they generally ac- 
quire in the ſuperannuated bodies ot 


thoſe, who live without rule, And 


L 1 1 
as there was not any old malignity 
in my humours (which is the thing 
that kills people) but only that, 
which my new irregularity had oc- 
caſioned, this fit of ſickneſs, though 
exceeding violent, had not ſtrength 
enough to deſtroy me. This it was, 
and nothing elſe, that ſaved my life; 
whence may be gathered, how great 
is the power and efficacy of regu- 
larity; and how great, likewiſe, is 
that of irregularity, which in a few 
days could bring on me ſo terrible a 
fit of ſickneſs, juſt as regularity had 
preſerved me in health for ſo many 
ty. 
And it appears to me a no weak 
argument, 
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argument, that, ſince the world, con- 
ſiſting of the four elements, is up- 
held by order; and our life, as to 
the body, is no other than an harmo- 
nious combination of the ſame four 
elements, ſo it ſhould be preſerved 
and maintained by the very ſame or- 
der; and, on the other hand, it muſt 
be worn out by ſickneſs, or deſtroyed 
by death, which are produced by the 
contrary effects. By order the arts are 
more eaſily learned; by order armies 


are rendered victorious; by order, 


in a word, families, cities, and even 
ſtates are maintained. Hence I con- 
cluded, that orderly living is no other 
than a moſt certain cauſe and foun- 
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dation. of health and long life ; nay 
I cannot help ſaying, that it is the 
only and true medicine; and who- 
ever weighs the matter well, muſt 
alſo conclude, that this is really the 
caſe. Hence it is, that when a phy- 
ſician comes to viſit a patient, the 
firſt thing he preſcribes, is to live re- 
gularly, In like manner, when a 
phyſician takes leave of a patient, on 
his being recovered, he adviſes him, 
as. he tenders his health, to lead a 
regular life. And it is not to be 
doubted, that, were a patient ſo re- 
covered to live in that manner, he 
could never be ſick. again, as it re- 
moves every cauſe of illneſs ;. and ſo, 
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for the future, would never want ei- 
ther phyſician or phyſic. Nay, by 
attending duly to what I have ſaid, 
he would become his own phyſician, 
and, indeed, the beſt he could have; 
ſince, in fact, no man can be a per- 
fect phyſician to any one but him- 
ſelf. The reaſon of which is, that 
any man may, by repeated trials, 
acquire a perfect knowledge of his 
own conſtitution, and the moſt hid- 
den qualities of his body; and what 
wine and food agree with his ſto- 
mach. Now, it is ſo far from being 
an eaſy matter to know theſe things 
perfectly of another, that we cannot 
without much trouble diſcover them 
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in ourſelves, ſince a great deal of 
time and repeated trials are requi- 

ſite for that purpoſe. 
Theſe trials are, indeed, (if I may 
ſay it) more than neceſſary, as there 
is a greater variety in the natures 
and conſtitutions of different men, 
than in their perſons. Who could. 
believe, that old wine, wine that had. 
paſſed its firſt year, ſhould diſagree 
with my ſtomach, and new wine 
agree with it? and that pepper, 
which is looked upon as a warm 
ſpice, ſhould not have a warm effe& 
upon me, inſomuch that I find my- 
ſelf more warmed and comforted by 
cinnamon? Where is the phyſician, 
3 that 
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that could have informed me of theſe 
two latent qualities, ſince I myſelf, 
even by a long courſe of obſerva- 
tion, could ſcarce diſcover them? 
From all theſe reaſons it follows, 
that it is impoſſible to be a perfect 
phyſician to another. Since, there- 
fore, a man cannot have a better 
phyſician than himſelf, nor any phy- 
ſic better than a regular life, a regu- 
lar life he ought to embrace. 

I do not, however, mean, that, 
for the knowledge and cure of ſuch 
diſorders, as often befal thoſe who 
do not live regularly, there is no 
occaſion for a phyſician, and that his 
aſſiſtance. ought to be ſlighted, For, 
if 
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if we are apt to receive ſuch great 
comfort from friends, who come to 
viſit us in our illneſs, though they 
do no more than teſtify their con- 
cern for us, and bid us be of 
good cheer ; how much more regard 
ought we to have for the phyſician, 
who is a friend that comes to ſee us 
in order to relieve us, and promiſes 
us a cure? But for the bare pur- 
poſe of keeping ourſelves in good 
health, I am of opinion, that we 
ſhould conſider as a phyſician this 
regular life, which, as we have ſeen; 


is our natural and proper phyſic, 
fince it preſerves men, even thoſe of 
2 bad conſtitution, in health; makes 

them 
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_ thiem live found and hearty to the 
age of one hundred and upwards ; 
and prevents their dying of ſickneſs, 
or through a corruption of their hu- 
mours, but merely by a diſſolution 
of their radical moiſture, when quite 
exhauſted; all which effects ſeveral 
wiſe men have attributed to potable 
gold, and the elixir, ſought for by 
many, but diſcovered by few. How- 
ever to confeſs the truth, men, for 
the moſt part, are very ſenſual and 
intemperate, and love to ſatisfy their 
appetites, and to commit every ex- 
ceſs ; therefore, ſeeing that they can- 
not avoid being greatly injured by 
ſuch exceſs, as often as they are 
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guilty of it, they, by way of apolo- 
gizing for their conduct, ſay, that it 
is better to live ten years leſs, and 
enjoy themſelves; not conſidering, 
of what importance are ten years 
more of life, eſpecially a healthy life, 
and at a maturer age; when men, 
become ſenſible of their progreſs in 
knowledge and virtue, which cannot 
attain to any degree of perfection 
before this period of life, 

Not to ſpeak, at preſent, of many 
other advantages, I ſhall barely men- 
tion that in regard to letters and the 
ſciences; far the greateſt number of 
the beſt and moſt celebrated books. 


extant, were written during that pe- 
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riod of life, and thoſe ten years, 
which ſome make it their buſineſs to 
undervalue, in order to give a looſe 
to their appetites. Be that as it 
will, I would not act like them. I 
rather coveted to live theſe ten years, 
and, had I not done fo, I ſhould ne- 
ver have finiſhed thoſe tracts, which 
I have compoſed in conſequence of 


my having been. ſound and hearty 
theſe ten years paſt; and which 1 
have the pleaſure to think will be of 
ſervice to others. Theſe ſenſualiſts 
add, that a regular life is ſuch as no 
man can lead, To this I anſwer, 
phyſician, 
Ait as the 
beſt 
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'beſt phylic. © The ſame did Plats, 
Cicero, Iſocrates, and many othet 
great men of former tithes 5 Whöin: 
not to tire the realer, I ſhall forbear 
naming : and, in our 6wn days, Pope 
Paul Farneſe led it, and cardinal 
Bembo; and it was for that reaſon 
they lived fo long ; likewiſe our two 
doges, Lando and Donato; beſides 
many others of meaner condition, 
and thoſe who live not only in cities, 
but alſo in different parts of the 
country, who all found great benefit 
by conforming to this regularity. 
Therefore, ſince many have led this 
life, and many actually lead it, it is 
not ſuch a life but that every one 
_ E 2 may 
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may conform to it; and the more 
ſo, as no great difficulty attends it; 
nothing, indeed, being requiſite but 
to begin in good earneſt, as the 
above-mentioned Cicero affirms, and 
all thoſe who now live jn this man- 
ner, Plato, you will ſay, though he 
himſelf lived very regularly, affirms, 
notwithſtanding, that, in republics, 
men cannot do ſo, being often obli- 
ged to expoſe themſelves to heat, cold, 
and ſeveral other kinds of hardſhip, 
and other things, which are all ſo 
many diforders, and incompatible 
with a regular life. I anſwer, as I 
have already obſerved, that theſe 
are not diſorders attended with any 

bad 
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bad conſequence, or which affect ei- 
ther health or life, when the man, 
who undergoes. them, obſerves the 
rules of ſobriety, and commits no 
exceſs in the two points concerning 
diet, which a republican. may very 
well avoid, nay it is requiſite he 
ſhould avoid ; becauſe, by ſo doing, 
he may be ſure either to eſcape thoſe 
diſorders, which, otherwiſe, it would 
be no eaſy matter for him to eſcape . 
while expoſed to theſe hardſhips or, 
in caſe he could not eſcape them, he 
may more eaſily and ſpeedily prevent 
their bad effects. | 
Here it may be objected, and 
ſome actually object, that he, who 
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leads a regular life, having conſtant- 
ly, when well, made uſe of food fit 
for the. ſick, and in ſmall quantities, 
has no reſource left in caſe. of ill- 
neſs. - To this T might, in the firſt 
place, anſwer, that nature, deſirous 
to preſerve man in good health as 
long as poſſible, informs him, her- 
ſelf, how he is to act in time of ill- 
neſs; for ſhe immediately deprives 
him, when ſick, of his appetite, in 
order that he may eat hut little; be- 
cauſe nature (as I have ſaid already) 
is ſatisfied with little ; wherefore, it 
is requiſite, that a man, when ſick; 
whether he has been a regular or 
irregular liver, ſhould uſe no meats, 
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but ſuch as are ſuited to his diſon- 
der; and of theſe even in a much 
ſmaller quantity than he was wont 
to do, when in health. For were he 
to eat as much as he uſed to do, he 
would die by it; becauſe it would 
be only adding to the burden, with 
which nature was already oppreſſed, 
by giving her a greater quantity of 
food, than ſhe can in ſuch circum- 
ſtances ſupport ; and this, I imagine, 
would be a ſufficient caution to any 
ſick perſon. But, independent of 
all this, I might anſwer ſome others, 
and till better, that whoever leads a 
regular life, cannot be ſick , or, at 
leaſt,, but ſeldom, and for a ſhort 
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time; becauſe, by living regularly, 
he extirpates every ſeed of ſickneſs ; 
and thus, by removing the cauſe, 
prevents the effect; ſo that he, who 
purſues a regular courſe of life, need 
not be apprehenſive of illneſs, as he 
need not be afraid of the effect, who 
has guarded againſt the cauſe. 

Since it therefore appears that a 
regular life is ſo profitable and vir- 
tuous, ſo lovely and ſo holy, it ought 
to be univerſally followed and em- 
braced; and the more ſo, as it does 
not claſh with the means or duties of 
any ſtation, but is eaſy to all; be- 
cauſe, to lead it, a man need not tie 


himſelf down to eat ſo little as I do, 
or 
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or not to eat fruit, fiſh, and other 
things of that kind, from which I 
abſtain, who eat little, becauſe it is 
ſufficient For my puny and weak 
ſtomach; and fruit, fiſh, and other 
things of that kind, diſagree with 
me, which is my reaſon for not 
touching them. Thoſe, however, 
with whom ſuch things agree, may, 
and ought to eat of them ; ſince 
they are not by any means forbid the 
uſe of ſuch ſuſtenance. But, then, 
both they, and all others, are forbid 
to eat a greater quantity of any kind 
of food, even of that which agrees 
with them, than what their ſtomachs 
can eaſily digeſt; the ſame is to be 

under- 
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underſtood. of drink. Hence it is 
that thoſe, with whom nothing diſ- 
agrees, are not bound to obſerve any 
rule but that relating to the quan- 
tity, and not to the quality, of their 
food; a rule which they may, with- 
out the leaſt difficulty in the world, 
comply with, | 
Let nobody tell me, that there 
are numbers, who, though they live 
moſt irregularly, live in health and 
ſpirits, to thoſe remote periods of 
life, attained by the moſt ſober ; for, 
this argument being grounded on a 
caſe full of uncertainty and hazard, 
and which, beſides, ſo ſeldom occurs, 
as to look more like a miracle than 

5 the 
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the work of nature, men ſhould not 
ſuffer themſelves to be thereby per- 
ſuaded to live irregularly, nature 
having been too liberal to thoſe, who 
did ſo without ſuffering by it; a 
favour, which very few have any 
right to expect. Whoever, truſting 
to his youth, or the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution, or the goodneſs of his 
ſtomach, ſlights theſe obſervations, 
muſt expect to ſuffer greatly by ſo 
doing, and live in conſtant danger 
of diſeaſe and death. I therefore 
affirm, that an old man, even of a 
bad conſtitution, who leads a regular 
and ſober life, is ſurer of a long one, 
than a young man of the beſt con- 
> ſtitution,. 
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ſtitution, who leads a diſorderly life. 
It is not to be doubted, however, 
that a man bleſſed with a good con- 
ſtitution may, by living temperately, 
expect to live longer than one, whoſe 
conſtitution is not ſo good; and that 
God and nature can diſpoſe matters 
ſo, that a man ſhall bring into the 
world with him ſo ſound a conſtitu- 
tion, as to live long and healthy, 
without obſerving ſuch ſtrict rules; 
and then die in a very advanced age 
through a mere diſſolution of his 
elementary parts; as was the caſe, 
in Venice, of the procurator Thomas 
Contariniz and, in Padua, of the 
cavalier Antonio Capo di Vacca. 

: But 
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But it is not one man in a hundred 
thouſand, that ſo much can be ſaid 
of. If others have a mind to live 
long and healthy, and die without 
ſickneſs of body or mind, but by 
mere diſſolution, they muſt ſubmit 
to live regularly, ſince they cannot 
otherwiſe expect to enjoy the fruits 
of ſuch a life, which are almoſt in- 


finite in number, and each of them, 
in particular, of infinite value. For, 


as ſuch regularity keeps the humours 
of the body cleanſed and purified; 
it ſuffers no vapours to aſcend from 
the ſtomach to the head ; hence the 
brain of him, who lives in that man- 
Aer, enjoys ſuch a conſtant ſerenity, 
that 
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that he is always perfectly maſter of 
-Himſelf. He, therefore, eaſily ſoars 
above the low and groveling con: 
cerns of this life, to the exalted and 
beautiful contemplation of heavenly 
things, to his exceeding great com- 
fort and ſatisfaction; becauſe he, by 
this means, comes to conſider, know: 
and underſtand that, which other- 
wiſe he would never have conſider- 
ed, known, or underſtood; that is, 
how great is the power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs of the Deity. He then 
deſcends to nature, and acknow- 
ledges her for the daughter of God; 
"and ſees, and even feels with his 
hands, that; 'which in any other age, 
5 or. 
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or with a perception leſs cleat, he 
could never have ſeen or felt. He 
then truly diſcerns the brutality. of 
that vice into which they fall, who 
know not how to ſubdue their paſ. 
ſions, and thoſe three importunate 
luſts, which, one would imagine, 
came all together into the world with 
us, in order to keep us in perpetual 
anxiety and diſturbance. Theſe are, 
the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of ho · 
nours, and the luſt of riches; which 
are apt to increaſe with years in ſuch 
old perſons as do not lead a regular 
life; becauſe, in their paſſage through 
the ſtage of manhood, they did not; 
us * pom ſenſuality 


.and 
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and their paſſions ; and take up with 
ſobriety and reaſon ; virtues which 
men of a regular life, did not neg- 
lect when they paſſed through the 
above-mentioned ſtage, For, know- 
ing ſuch paſſions and ſuch Juſts 
to be inconſiſtent with reaſon, by 
which they are entirely governed; 
they, at once, broke looſe from all 
temptations to vice; and, inſtead of 
being ſlaves to their inordinate ap- 
petites, they applied themſelves to 
virtue and good works; and by 
theſe means, they altered their con- 


duct, and became men of good and 


ſober lives. When, therefore, in 


1 of time, they ſee themſelves 
brought 
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brought by a long ſeries of years 
to their diſſolution, conſcious that, 
through the ſingular mercy of God, 
they had ſo ſincerely relinquiſhed 
the paths of vice, as never after- 
wards to enter them and moreover 
hoping, - through the merits of our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to die in his fa- 
vour, they do not ſuffer themſelves 
to be caſt down at the thoughts of 
death, knowing that they muſt die, 
This is particularly the caſe, when, 
loaded with honour, and ſated with 
life, they ſee themſelves arrived at 
that age, which not one in many 
thouſands of thoſe, who live other- 
wile, ever attains, They have ſtill 
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the greater reaſon not to be dejected 
at the thoughts of death, as it does 
not attack them violently and by 


ſurprize, with a bitter and painful 


turn of their humours, with feveriſh 
ſenſations, and ſharp pains, but ſteals 
upon them inſenſibly and with the 
greateſt eaſe and gentleneſs; ſuch an 
end, proceeding intirely from an ex- 
hauſtion of the radical moiſture; 
which decays by degrees like the oil 
of a lamp; ſo that they paſs gently, 
without any ſickneſs, from this ter- 
reſtrial and mortal to a celeſtial and 


eternal life, 
O holy and truly happy regula- 
rity! How holy and happy ſhould 
men, 


LI. 

men, in fact, deem thee, ſince the 
oppoſite habit is the cauſe of ſuch 
guilt and miſery, as evidently appears 
to thoſe who conſider the oppoſite 
effects of both ! ſo that men ſhould 
know thee by thy voice alone, and 
thy lovely name; for what a glorious 
name, what a noble thing, is an or- 
derly and ſober life! as, on the con- 
trary, the bare mention of diſorder 
and intemperance is offenſive to our 
ears. Nay, there is the ſame differ- 
ence between the mentioning theſe 
two things, as between the uttering 

of the words angel and devil. 
Thus J have aſſigned my reaſons 
for abandoning intemperance, and 
F 2 betaking 
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betaking myſelf intirely to a ſober 
life; with the method I purſued in 
doing ſo, and what was the conſe- 


quence of it; and, finally, the ad- 


vantages and bleſlings, which a ſo- 
ber life confers upon thoſe who em- 
brace it. Some ſenſual, inconſide- 
rate perſons affirm, that a long life 
is no bleſſing z and that the ſtate of 
a man, who has paſſed his ſeventy- 
fifth year, cannot really be called 
life, but death: but this is a great 
miſtake, as I ſhall fully prove; and 
it is my ſincere wiſh, that all men 
would endeavour to attain my age, 
in order that they too may enjoy 
that period of life, which of all 

| others 
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others is the, moſt deſirable. 

I will therefore give an account- 
of my recreations, and the reliſh - 
which I find at this ſtage of life, in- 
order to convince the public (which 
may likewiſe be done by all thoſe: 
who know me) that the ſtate I have 
now attained to is by no means death, 
but real life; ſuch a life, as by ma- 

ny is deemed happy, ſince it abounds 
with all the felicity that can be en- 
joyed in this world. And this teſ- 
timany they will give, in the firſt. 
place, becauſe they ſee, and not with- 
out the greateſt amazement, the good 
ſtate of health and fpirits I enjoy ;- 
how I mount my horſe without any 

F 3 aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, or advantage of ſituation ; 
and how I not only aſcend a ſingle 
flight of ſtairs, but climb up an hill 
from bottom to top, afoot, and with 
the greateſt eaſe and unconcern; then 
how gay, pleaſant, and good- h umour- 
ed I am; how free from every per- 
turbation of mind, and every diſa- 
greeable thought; in lieu of which, 
joy and peace have ſo firmly fixed 
their reſidence in my boſom, as ne- 
ver to depart from it. Moreover, 
they know in what manner I pals 
my time, ſo as not to find life a bur- 
den; ſeeing I can contrive to ſpend 
every hour of it with the greateſt de- 
light and pleaſure, having frequent 

| — 
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opportunities of converſing with ma- 
ny honourable gentlemen, men va- 
luable for their good ſenſe and man- 
ners, their acquaintance with letters, 
and every other good quality. Then, 
when I cannot enjoy their converſa- 
tion, I betake myſelf to the reading of 
ſome good book. When J have read 
as much as I like, I write; endeavour- 
ing, in this as in every thing elſe, to 
be of ſervice to others, to the utmoit 
of my power. And all theſe things I 
do with the greateſt eaſe to myſelf, at 
their proper ſeaſons, and in my own 
houſe ; which, beſides being ſituated 
in the moſt beautiful quarter of this 
noble and learned city of Padua, is, 

F 4 | in 
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in itſelf, really convenient and hand- 
ſome, ſuch, in a word, as it is no lon- 
ger the faſhion to build; for, in one 
part of it, I can ſhelter myſelf from 
extreme heat; and, in the other, from 
extreme cold, having contrived the 
apartments according to the rules of 
architecture, which teach us what is 
to be obſerved in practice. 

Beſides this houſe, I have my ſe- 
veral gardens, ſupplied with running. 
waters ; and in which I always find 
ſomething to do, that amuſes me. 
I have another way of diverting my- 


ſelf, which is going every April and 


May; and, likewiſe, every Septem- 
ber and October, for ſome days, to 
5 enjoy 
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enjoy an eminence belonging to me in 
the Euganean mountains, and in the- 
moſt beautiful part of them, adorn- 
ed with fountains and gardens; and, 
above all, a convenient and hand- 
ſome lodge; in which place I like- 
wiſe now and then make one in ſome 
hunting party. ſuitable to my taſte- 
and age. Then I enjoy for as many 
days my villa in the plain, which is 
laid out in regular ſtreets, all termi- 
nating in a large ſquare, in the mid- 
dle of which ſtands the ehurch, ſuited 
to the condition of the place. This 
villa is. divided by a wide and rapid 
branch of the river Brenta, on both 
fides of which there is a conſiderable 
extent 
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extent of country, conſiſting intirely 
of fertile and well-cultiyated fields. 
Beſides, this diſtrict is now, God be 
praiſed, exceedingly well inhabited, 
which it was not at firſt, but rather 
the reverſe; for it was marſhy ; and 
the air ſo unwholeſome, as to make 
it a reſidence fitter for ſnakes than 
men. But, on my draining off the 
waters, the air mended, and people 
reſorted to it ſo faſt, and increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that it ſoon acquired 
the perfection in which it now ap- 
pears : hence I may ſay with truth, 
that I have offered in this place, an 
altar and a temple to God, with 


fouls to adore him: theſe are things 
| which 
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which afford me infinite pleaſure, 
comfort, and ſatisfaction, as often as 
I go to ſee and enjoy them. 

At the ſame ſeaſons every year, I 
reviſit ſome of the neighbouring ci- 
ties, and enjoy ſuch of my friends as 
lve there, taking the greateſt plea- 
ſure in their company and conver- 
ſation ; and by their means I alſo en- 
joy the converſation of other men of 
parts, who live in the ſame places; 
ſuch as architects, painters, ſculp- 
tors, muſicians, and huſbandmen, 
with whom this age moſt certainly 
abounds. I viſit their new works; 
I reviſit their former ones; and I al- 
ways learn ſomething, which gives 
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me ſatis faction. I ſee the palaces; 
gardens, antiquities; and with theſe, 
the ſquares and other public places, 
the churches, the fortifications, leav- 
ing nothing unobſerved, from whence 
F may reap: either entertainment or 
inſtruction. But what delights me 
moſt, is, in my journies backwards 
and forwards, to contemplate the 
ſituation and other beauties of the 
places I paſs through; ſome in the 
plain, others on hills, adjoining to 
rivers or fountains; with a great 
many fine houſes and gardens. Nor 
are my recreations rendered leſs 
agreeable and entertaining by my 
not ſeeing well, or not hearing rea- 

dily 
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dily every thing that is ſaid to mey 
or by any other of my faculties not 
being perfect; for they are all, thank 
God, in the higheſt perfection; par- 
ticularly my palate, which now re- 
liſhes better the ſimple fare I eat, 
wherever I happen to be, than it 
formerly did the moſt delicate diſh- 
es, when I led an irregular life. Nor 
does the change of beds give me any 
uneaſineſs, ſo that I fleep every 
where ſoundly and quietly, without 
experiencing the leaſt diſturbance ; 
and all my dreams are pleaſant and 

delightful, | 
It is likewiſe with the _—_— 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction I behold the 
ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of an undertaking ſo impor- 
rant to this ſtate, I mean that of 
draining and improving ſo many un- 
cultivated pieces of ground, an un- 
dertaking begun within my memory; 
and which I never thought I ſhould 
live to fee compleated; knowing 
how ſlow republics are apt to pro- 
ceed in enterprizes of great impor- 
tance. Nevertheleſs, I have lived 
to ſee it; and was even in perſon, in 
theſe marſhy places, along with thoſe 
appointed to ſuperintend the drain- 
ing of them, for two months toge- 
ther, during the greateſt heats of 
ſummer, without ever finding myſclf 
the worſe for the fatigues or incon- 
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veniences I ſuffered ; of ſo mucky 
efficacy is that orderly life, which 
J every where conſtantly lead. 
What is more, I am in the great- 
eſt hopes, or rather ſure, to ſee the 
beginning and completion of another 
undertaking of no leſs importance, 
which is that of preſerving our eſtu- 
ary or port, that laſt and wonderful 
bulwark of my dear country, the 
preſervation of which (it is not to 
Aatter my vanity I ſay it, but merely 
to do juſtice to truth) has been more 
than once recommended by me to 
this republic, by word of mouth; 


and in writings which coſt me many 
nights ſtudy, And to this dear coun- 


try 
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try of mine, as I am bound by the 
laws of nature to do every thing, 
from which it may reap any benefit, 


ſo I moſt ardently wiſh perpetual 
duration, and a long ſucceſſion of 


every kind of proſperity. Such are 
my genuine and no trifling ſatisfac- 
tions; ſuch are the recreations and 
diverſions of my old age, which is 
ſo much the more to be valued than 


the old age, or even youth, of other 


men, becauſe being freed, by God's 
grace, from the perturbations of the 
mind, and the infirmities of the bo- 
dy, it no longer experiences any of 


thoſe contrary emotions, which tor- 


ment a number of young men, and 
many 
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many old ones deſtitute of ſtrength 
and health, and every other bleſ- 
ſing. | 
And if it be lawful to compare 
little matters, and ſuch as are eſteem- 
ed trifling, to affairs of importance, 
I will further venture to ſay, that 
ſuch are the effects of this fober life, 
that at my preſent age of eighty- 
three, I have been able to write a 
very entertaining comedy, abounding 
with innocent mirth and pleaſant 
jeſts. This ſpecies of compoſition 
is generally the child and offspring 
of youth, as tragedy is that of old 
age; the former being by its face- 
tious and ſprightly turn ſuited to 
5 69 the 
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the bloom of life, and the latter by 
its gravity adapted to riper years. 
Now, if that good old man“, a Gre- 
cian by birth, and a poet, was ſo | 
much extolled for having written a 
tragedy at the age of ſeventy-three, 
and, on that account alone, reputed 
of ſound memory and underſtand- 
ing, though tragedy be a grave and 
melancholy poem; why ſhould I be 
deemed leſs happy, and to have a 
ſmaller ſhare of memory and under- 
ſtanding, who have, at an age, ten 
years more advanced than his, writ- 
ten a comedy, which, as every one 
knows, 1s a merry and pleaſant kind 


of compoſition ? And, indeed, if I 
® Sophacks. | may 
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may be allowed to be an impartial 
judge in my own cauſe, I cannot 
help thinking, that I am now of 
ſounder memory and underſtanding, 
and heartier, than he was when ter 
years younger. 

And, that no comfort might be 
wanting to the fulneſs of my years, 
whereby my great age may be ren- 
dered leſs irkſome, or rather the 
number of my enjoyments increaſed, 
I have the additional comfort of 
ſeeing a kind of immortality in a 
ſucceſſion of deſcendants. For, as: 
often as I return home, I find there, 
before me, not one or two, but 
eleven grandchildren, the oldeſt of 
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them eighteen, and the youngeſt 
two; all the offspring of one father 
and one mother; all bleſſed with 
the beſt health; and, by what as 
yet appears, fond of learning, and 
of good parts and morals. Some of 
the youngeſt I always play with; 
and, indeed, children from three to 


five are only fit for play. Thoſe 


above that age I make companions 
of; and, as nature has beſtowed very 
fine voices upon them, I amuſe my- 
ſelf, befides, with ſeeing and hearing 
them ſing, and play on various in- 
ſtruments. Nay, I fing myſelf, as 
F have a better voice- now, and a 
clearer and louder pipe, than at any 
other 
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other period of life. Such are the 
recreations of my old age. | 
Whence it appears, that the life 1 
lead is chearful, and not gloomy, as 
ſome perſons pretend, who know no 
better; to whom, in order that it 
may appear what value I ſet on 
every other kind of life, I muſt de- 
clare, that I would not exchange my 
manner of living or my grey hairs 
with any of thoſe young men, even 
of the beſtconſtitution, who give way 
ro their appetites; knowing, as 1 
do, that ſuch are daily, nay hourly, 
ſubject, as I have already obſerved, 
to a thouſand kinds of ailments and 
deaths. This is, in fact, ſo obvious, 
G 3 as 
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as to require no proof. Nay, I re- 


member perfectly well, how I uſed 
to behave at that time of life, I 
know how inconſiderately that age 
is apt to act, and how foolhardy 
young men, hurried on by the heat 
of their blood, are wont to be; how 
apt they are to preſume too much on 
their own ſtrength in all their ac- 
tions, and how ſanguine they are in 
their expectations; as well on ac- 
count of the little experience they 
have had for the time paſt, as by 
reaſon of the power they enjoy in 
their own imaginations over the time 
to come. Hence they expoſe them- 
{elves raſhly to every kind of dan- 


ger; 
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gerz and, baniſhing reaſon, and 
bowing their necks to the yoke of 
concupiſcence, endeavour to gratify 
all their appetites, not minding, fools 
as they are, that they thereby haſten, 
as I have ſeveral times obſerved, the 
approach of what they would moſt 
willingly avoid, I mean ſickneſs, and 
death, Of theſe two evils, one is 
troubleſome and painful, the other, 
above all things, dreadful and in- 
ſupportable ; inſupportable to every 
man, who has given himſelf up to 
his ſenſual appetites, and to young 
men in particular, to whom it ap- 
pears' a hardſhip to die an early 
death; dreadful to thoſe, who reflect 

G 4 on 
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on the errors, to which this mortal 
life is ſubject, and on the vengeance, 
which the juſtice of God is wont to 
take on ſinners, by condemning them 
to everlaſting puniſhment, On the 
other hand, I, in my old age (praiſe 
to the Almighty) am exempt from 
both theſe apprehenſions ; from the 
one, becauſe I am ſure and certain, 
chat I cannot fall ſick, having re- 
moved all the cauſes of illneſs by 
my divine medicine; from the other, 
that of death, becauſe from ſo many 
years experience I have learned to 
obey reaſon; whence JI not only 


think it a great piece of folly to fear 


that, which cannot be avoided, but 
Gy | likewiſe 
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likewiſe firmly expect ſome conſola- 
tion, from the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, 
when I fhall arrive at that period. 
Beſides, though J am ſenſible that 
I muſt, like others, reach that term, 
it is yet at ſo great a diſtance, that 1 
cannot diſcern it, becauſe I know 
I ſhall not die except by mere diſſo- 
lution, having already, by my regu- 
lar courſe of life, ſhut up all the 
other avenues of death, and thereby 


prevented the humours of my body 


from making any other war upon 
me, than that which I muſt expect 
from the elements employed in the 
compoſition of this mortal frame. 


I am not ſo ſimple as not to know, 
5 that, 
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that, as I was born, ſo I muſt die. 
But that is a deſirable death, which 
9 nature brings on us by way of diſſo- 


lution. For nature, having herſelf 
formed the union between our body 


it may be moſt eaſily diſſolved, and 
grants us a longer day to do it, than 
we could expect from ſickneſs, which 
| is violent. This is the death, which, 
11 without ſpeaking like a poet, I may 
ol | call, not death, but life. Nor can 
it be otherwiſe. Such a death does 


| | | | and ſoul, knows beſt in what manner 
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not overtake one till after a very 


| 
j long courſe of years, and in conſe- 


being only by ſlow degrees, that men 
grow 


0 
14 | quence of an extreme weakneſs ; it 


1981 


grow too feeble to walk, and unable 
to reaſon, becoming blind, and deaf, 
decrepid, and full of every other 
kind of infirmity, Now I (by God's 
bleſſing) may be quite ſure that I 
am at a very great diſtance from ſuch 
a period. Nay, I have reaſon to 
think, that my ſoul, having ſo a- 
greeable a dwelling in my body, as 
not to meet with any thing in it but 
peace, love, and harmony, not only 
between its humours, but between 
my reaſon and the ſenſes, is exceed- 
ingly content and well pleaſed with 
her preſent ſituation: and of courſe, 
that a great length of time and many 
years muſt be requiſite to diſlodge 

| her. 
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her. Whence it muſt be concluded 
for certain, that I have ſtill a ſeries 
of years to live in health and ſpirits, 
and enjoy this beautiful world, which 
is, indeed, beautiful to thoſe, who 
know how to make it ſo, as I have 
done, and likewiſe expect to be able 
to do, with God's aſſiſtance, in the 
next; and all by the means of vir- 
tue, and that divine regularity of 
life, which I have adopted, conclud- 
ing an alliance with my reaſon, and 
declaring war againſt my ſenſual ap- 
petites ; a thing which every man 
may do, who deſires to live as he 
ought. 

| Now, if this ſober life be ſo hap- 
| PY 3 
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py; if its name be fo defirable and 
delightful 3 if the poſſeſſion of the 
bleflings which attend it, be ſo ſtable 
and permanent, all I have ſtill left to 
do, is to beſeech (ſince I cannot com- 
paſs my deſires by the powers of ora- 
tory) every man of a liberal diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſound underſtanding, to 
embracewith open arms this moſt va- 
luable treaſure of a long and healthy 
life; a treaſure, which as it exceeds 
all the other riches and bleſſings of 
this world, ſo it deſerves above all 
things to be cheriſhed, ſought after, 
and carefully preſerved. . This is 
that divine ſobriety, agreeable to the 
Deity, the friend of nature, the 

daughter 
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daughter of reaſon, the ſiſter of alk 
the virtues, the companion of tem- 


1 i perate living, modeſt, courteous, 
content with little, regular, and per- 
fect miſtreſs of all her operations, 
1 From her, as from their proper root, 
i W | ſpring life, health, chearfulneſs, in- 
| duſtry, learning, and all thoſe ac- 
1 tions and employments worthy of 
noble and generous minds. The 
laws of God and man are all in her 
favour. Repletion, exceſs, intem- 
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perance, ſuperfluous humours, diſ- 
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eaſes, fevers, pains, and the dangers 
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of death, vaniſh, in her preſence, 
like clouds before the ſun. Her 
comelineſs raviſhes every well diſ- 


poſed 
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poſed mind. Her influence is ſo 
ſure, as to promiſe to all a very long 
and agreeable exiſtence ; the facility 
of acquiring her is ſuch, as ought 
to induce every one to look for her, 
and ſhare in her victories, And, 
laſtly, ſhe promiſes to be a mild and 
agreeable guardian. of life; as well 
of the rich as of the poor; of the 
male 'as of the female ſex; the old 
as of the young; being that, which 
teaches the rich modeſty ; the poor 
frugality; men, continence; wo- 
men, chaſtity; the old, how to ward 
off the attacks of death; and be- 
ſtows on youth firmer and ſecurer 


hopes of life. Sobriety renders the 
ſenſes 
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ſenſes clear, the body light, the un- 
derſtanding lively, the foul briſk, 
the memory tenacious, our motions 
free, and all our actions regular and 
eaſy. By means of ſobriety, the ſoul 
delivered, as it were, of her earthly 
burthen, experiences a great deal of 
her natural liberty: the ſpirits cir- 
culate gently through the arteries; 
the blood runs freely through the 
veins; the heat of the body, kept 
mild and temperate, has mild and 
temperate effects: and, laſtly, our 
faculties, being under a perfect re- 
gulation, preſerve a pleaſing and a- 

greeable harmony. 
O moſt innocent and holy ſobriety, 
the 
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the ſole refreſhment of nature, the 
nurſing mother of human life, the 
true phyſic of ſoul as well as of 
body. How ought men: to praiſe 
thee, and thank thee for thy princely 
gifts l ſince thou beſtoweſt on. them 
the means of preſerving this bleſ- 
fing, I mean life and health, than: 
which it has not pleaſed: God: we 
ſhould enjoy a greater on this ſide of 
the grave,, life and exiſtence being a- 
thing ſo naturally coveted, and wil- 
lingly. preſerved, by every. living 
creature, But, as I do not intend. 
to write a panegyric on this rare and. 


excellent: virtue, I ſhall put an end 
to- this diſcourſe, leſt. I ſhould: be 
| OT guilty, 
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guilty of exceſs, in dwelling ſo long 
en ſo pleaſing a ſubject. Yet as 
numberleſs things may ſtill be faid 
of it, I leave off, with an intention 
of ſetting forth the reſt of its praiſes 
at a more convenient opportunity. 


A COM- 
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M Y treatiſe on a ſober life has 
begun to anſwer my deſire, in being 
of ſervice to many perſons born with 
a weak conſtitution, who every time 
they committed theleaſt exceſs, found 


themſelves greatly indiſpoſed, a thing 
which it muſt be allowed does not 
H 2 happen 
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happen to robuſt people: ſeverak 
of theſe perſons of weak conſtitu- 
tions, on ſeeing the foregoing trea- 
tiſe, have betaken themſelves to a 
regular courſe of life, convinced by 
experience of its utility. In like 
manner, I ſhould be glad to be of 
ſervice to-thoſe, who are born with 
a good conſtitution, and preſuming 
upon it, lead a diſorderly life; 
whence it comes to paſs, that, on 
their attaining the age of ſixty or 
thereabouts, they are attacked with 
various pains and diſeaſes ; ſome 


with the gout, ſome with pains in 
the ſide, and others with pains in. 
the ſtomach, and the like, to which. 

| they 
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they would not be ſubject, were 
they to embrace a ſober life ; and as 
moſt of them die before they attain 


their eightieth year, they would live 


to a hundred, the time allowed to 


man by God and nature. And, it 


is but reaſonable to believe, that the 
intention of this our mother is, that 
we ſhonld all attain that term, in 
order that we might all taſte the 
ſweets of every ſtate of life. But, 
as our birth is ſubje& to the revolu- 
tions of the heavens, theſe have great 
influence over it, eſpecially in ren- 
dering our conſtitutions robuſt or 
infirm; a thing, which nature-can- 
not ward againſt ; for, if ſhe could, 
55 H 3 we 
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we ſhod all bring a good conſtitu- 
tion with us into the world. But 
then ſhe hopes, that man, being en- 
dowed with reaſon and underſtand- 
' ing» may of himſelf compenſate, by 
gint.of art, the want of that, which 
the beayens have denied him; and, 
by means of a ſober life, contrive to 
mend his infirm conſtitution, live to 
4 great age, and always enjoy good 
deut. 

For man, it is not to be doubted, 
may by art exempt himſelf in part 
from the influence of the heavens; 
it being the common opinion, that 
the heavens give an inclination, but 
do not impel us; for which reaſon 

3 the 
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the learned ſay, that a wiſe man rules 
the ſtars. I was born with a very 
choleric diſpoſition, inſomuch that 


there was no living with me; but 1 


took notice of it, and conſidered, 
that a perſon ſwayed by his paſſion, 
muſt at certain times be no better 
than a madman; I mean at thoſe 
times, when he ſuffers his paſſions 
to predominate, becauſe he then re- 
nounces his reaſon and underſtand- 
ing. I, therefore, reſolved to make 
my choleric diſpoſition give way to 
reaſon; ſo that now, though born 
choleric, I never ſuffer anger intirely 
to overcome me. The man, who; 
is naturally of a bad. conſtitutions . 
H 4 may, 
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may, in like manner, by dint of 
reaſon, and a ſober life, live to u 
great age and in good health, as T 
have done, who had naturally the 
worſt, ſo that it was impoſſible 1 
ſhould live above forty years, where- 

as I now find myſelf ſound and 
hearty at the age of eighty-ſix; and 
were it not for the long and violent 
fits of illneſs which T experienced in 
my youth to ſuch à degree, that the 
phyſicians gave me over, and which 
robbed me of my radical-moiſture, 
.adoſs abſolutely. irreparable, I might 
expect to attain the abovementioned 
term of one hundred. But T know 
for good reaſons that it is impoſſible, 


and, 
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and, therefore, do not think of ir; 
It is enough for me, that I have 
lived forty- ſix years beyond the term 
I had a right to expect; and that, 
during this ſo long a reſpite, all my 
ſenſes have continued perfect; and 
even my teeth, my voice, my me- 
mory, and my ſtrength. But what 
is ſtill more, my brain is more itſelf 
now than ever it was ; nor do any 
of theſe powers abate as I advance 
in years; and this becauſe, as 1 
grow older, I leſſen the quantity of 
my ſolid food. | 
This retrenchment is neceſſary, 


nor can it be avoided, ſince it is im- 


;poſſible for a man to live for ever; 


and, 
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and, as he draws near his end, he is 
reduced ſo low as to be no longet 
able to take any nouriſhment, unleſs 
it be to ſwallow, and that too with 
difficulty, the yolk of an egg in the 
four and twenty hours, and thus end 
by mere diſſolution, without any 
pain or ſickneſs, as I expect will be 
my caſe, This is a bleſſing of great 
importance; yet may be expected. 
by all thoſe, who ſhall lead a ſober 
life, of whatever degree or condition, 
whether high, or middling, or low; 
for we are all of the ſame ſpecies, 
and compoſed of the ſame four ele- 
ments. And, ſince a long and heal-, 
thy life ought to be greatly coveted, 

by 
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by every man, as I ſhall preſently 
ſhew, I conclude, that every man is 
bound in duty to exert himſelf to 
obtain longevity, and that he cannot 
promiſe himſelf ſuch a bleſſing with- 
out temperance and ſobriety. | 
Some alledge, that many, with- 
out leading ſuch a life, have lived 
to an hundred, and that in conſtant 
health, though they eat a great deal, 
and uſed indiſcriminately every kind 
of viands and wine ; and, therefore, 
flatter themſelves, that they ſhall be 
equally fortunate. But in this they 
are guilty of two miſtakes ; the firſt 
is, that it is not one in an hundred 
thouſand that ever attains that hap- 

| Fn pineſs; 
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pineſs; the other miſtake is, that 
ſuch, in the end, moſt aſſuredly con- 
tract ſome illneſs, which carries them 
off: nor can they ever be ſure of 
ending their days otherwiſe: ſo that 
the ſafeſt way to obtain a long and 
healthy life is, at leaſt after forty, to 
embrace ſobriety. This is no ſuch 
difficult affair, ſince hiſtory informs 
us of ſo many who in former times 
lived with the greateſt temperance; 
and I know that the preſent age fur- 
niſhes us with many ſuch inſtances, 
_ reckoning myſelf one of the num- 
ber: we are all human beings, and 
endowed with reaſon, conſequently 
we are maſters of all our actions. 

| This 
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This ſobriety is reduced ta two 
things, quality and quantity. The 
firſt, namely quality, conſiſts in no- 
thing, but not eating food, or drink - 
ing wines, prejudicial to the ſto- 
mach. The ſecond, which is quan- 
tity, conſiſts in not eating or drink- 
ing more than the ſtomach can eaſily 
digeſt ; which quantity and quality 
every man ſhould be a perfect judge 
of by the time he is forty, or fifty, 
or ſixty ; and, whoever obſerves 
theſe two. rules, may be ſaid to live 
a regular and ſober life. This is of 
ſo. much virtue and efficacy, that 
the humours. of ſuch. a man's body 
become moſt homogeneous, harmo- 
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nlous, and perfect; and, when thus 
improved, are no longer liable to 
be corrupted or diſturbed by any 
other diſorders whatſoever, ſuch as 
ſuffering exceſſive heat or cold, too 


much fatigue, want of natural reſt, 


and the like, unleſs in the laſt de- 
gree of exceſs. Wherefore, ſince 
the humours of perſons, who obſerve 
theſe two rules relative to eating 
and drinking, cannot poſſibly be cor- 
rupted, and engender acute diſeaſes, 
the ſources of an untimely death, 
every man is bound to comply with 
them: for whoever acts otherwiſe, 
living a diſorderly inſtead of a re- 
gular life, is conſtantly expoſed to 
dis diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe and mortality, as well in con- 
ſequence of ſuch diſorders, as of 
others without number, each of 
which is capable of producing the 
ſame deſtructive effect. 

It is, indeed, true, that even thoſe, 
who obſerve the two rules relating 
to diet, the obſervance of which 
conſtitutes a ſober life, may, by 
committing any one of the other irre- 
gularities, find himſelf the worſe for 
it, a day or two; but not ſo as to 
breed a fever. He may, likewiſe, 
be affected by the revolutions of the 
heavens ; but neither the heavens, 
nor thoſe irregularities, are capable 
of corrupting the humours of a tem- 
\ perate 
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perate perſon; and it is but reaſon- 
able and natural it ſhould be ſo, as 
the two. irregularities of diet are in- 
terior, and the others exterior. 

But as there are ſome perſons, 
ſtricken in years, who are, notwith- 
ſtanding, very gluttonous, andalledge 
that neither the quantity or quality: 
of their diet makes. any impreſſion 
upon them, and therefore eat a great 
deal, and of every thing without 
diſtinction, and indulge themſelves 
equally in point of drinking, be- 
cauſe they do not know in what 
part of their bodies their ſtomachs 
are ſituated ; ſuch, no doubt, are be- 
yond all meaſure ſenſual, and ſlaves 
to 
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to gluttony. To theſe I. anſwer, 
that what they ſay is impoſſible in 


the nature of things, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible that every man, who comes 
into the world, ſhould not bring with 
him a hot, a cold, or. a temperate 
conſtitution; and that hot foods 
ſhould agree with hot conſtitutions, 
cold with cold ones, and things that 
are not of. a temperate. nature, with 
temperate ones, is likewiſe impoſſi- 
ble in nature, After. all, theſe epi- 
cures muſt allow, that they are now 
and then out of order; and that they 
cure themſelves by taking evacuat- 


ing medicines and obſerving a ſtrict 
diet. Whence it appears, that their 
I being 
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being out of order is owing to their 
eating too much, and of things diſ- 
agreeing with their ſtomach. 
There are other old gluttons, who 
ſay, that it is neceſſary they ſhould 
eat and drink a great deal, to keep 
up their natural heat, which is con- 
ſtantly diminiſhing, as they advance 
in years; and that it is, therefore, 
neceſſary to eat heartily, and of ſuch 
things as pleaſe their palate, be they 
hot, cold, or temperate; and that, 
were they to lead a ſober life, it would 
be a ſhort one. To theſe I anſwer, 
that our kind mother, nature, in or- 
der that old men may live ſtill to a 
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ſo, that they ſhould be able to ſubſiſt 
on little, as I do; for, large quan- 
tities of food cannot be digeſted. by 
old and feeble ſtomachs. Nor ſhould 
ſuch perſons be afraid of ſhortening 
their days by eating too little, ſince 
when they happen to be indiſpoſed, 
they recover by leſſening the quan- 
tity. of their food; for it is à tri- 
fle they eat, when confined to a re- 
gimen, by obſerving which they get 
rid of their diſorder, - Now, if by re- 
ducing themſelves to a very ſmall 
quantity of food, they recover from 
the jaws of death, how can they 
doubt but that with an increaſe of 
diet, ſtill conſiſtent | however with 
12 brav, 
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ſobriety, they will be able to ſupport 

nature when in perfect health? 
Others ſay, that it is better for a 
man to ſuffer every year three or four 
returns of his uſual diſorders, ſuch 
as the gout, pain in the ſide, and the 
like, than be tormented the whole 
year by not indulging his appetite, 
andeating every thing his palate likes 
beſt; ſince, by a good regimen alone, 
he is fure to get the better of ſuch 
attacks. To this I anſu er, that our 
natural heat growing leſs and leſs, as 
we advance in years, no regimen can 
retain virtue ſufficient to conquer 
the malignity, with which diſorders 
of repletion are ever attended; fo 
that 


1 


that he muſt die, at laſt, of theſe 
periodical diſorders, becauſe they 

abridge life, as health prolongs it. 
Others pretend, that it is much 
better to live ten years leſs, than not 
indulge one's appetite. To this I 
anſwer, that longevity ought to be 
highly valued by men of parts ; as 
to others, it is no great matter if it 
is not duly prized by them, ſince 
they are a diſgrace to mankind, fo 
that their death is rather of ſervice 
to the public. But it is a great miſ- 
fortune, that men of bright parts 
ſhould be cut off in that manner, 
fince he, who is already a cardinal, 
might, perhaps, by living to eighty, 
| I 3 attain - 
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zattain the papal crown ;. and in the 
ſtate, many, by living ſome years 
extraordinary, may acquire the ducal 
dignity; and ſo in regard to letters, 
by which a man may riſe ſo as to be 
conſidered as a god upon earth; and 
the like in every other profeſſion. 
There are others, who, though 
their ſtomachs become weaker and 
weaker with reſpect to digeſtion, as 
they advance in years, cannot, how- 
ever, be brought to retrench the 
quantity of their food, nay they ra- 
ther increaſe it. And, becauſe they 
find themſelves unable to digeſt the 
great quantity of food, with which 
they muſt load their ſtomachs, by.cat- 


ing 
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ing twice jn the four and twenty hours, 
they make a reſolution to eat but once, 
that the long interval between one 
meal and the other may enable them 
to eat at one ſitting as much as they 
uſed to do in two: thus they eat till 
their ſtomachs, overburthened with 
much food, pall, and ſicken, and. 
change the ſuperfluous food into bad 
humours, which kill a man before 
his time. I never knew any perſon, 
who led that kind of life, live to be 
very old. All theſe old men I have 
been ſpeaking of would live long, if, 
as they advanced in years, they leſ- 
ſened the quantity of their. food, 
and eat oftener, but little at a time; 


14 for 
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for old ſtomachs cannot digeſt large 
quantities of food; old men chang» 
ing, in that reſpect, to children, wha 
eat ſeveral times in the four and 
twenty hours. 

Others ſay, that temperance may, 
indeed, keep a man in health, but 
that it cannot prolong his life. To 
this IJ anſwer, that experience proves 
the contrary ; and that I myſelf am 
a living inſtance-of it. It cannot be 
ſaid, that ſobriety is apt to ſhorten 
one's days, as ſickneſs does; and 


that the latter abbreviates life, is | 
moſt certain, Moreover, a conſtant F 
ſucceſſion of good health is prefer- : 
able to frequent ſickneſs, as the 1 


„ radical 
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radical moiſture is thereby pre. 
ſerved. Hence it may be fairly 
concluded, that holy ſobriety is 
the true parent of health and lon- 
gevity. 

O thrice holy ſobriety, ſo uſeful to 
man, by the ſervices thou rendereſt 
him ! thou prolongeſt his days, by 
which means he greatly improves his 
underſtanding, and by fuch improve- 


ment he avoids the bitter fruits of 


ſenſuality, which are an enemy to 
reaſon, man's peculiar privilege: 
thoſe bitter fruits are the paſſions 
and perturbations of the mind. 
Thou, moreover, freeſt him from 
the dreadful thoughts of deeth, 

| How 
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How greatly is thy faithful diſciple 
mdebted to thee, ſince by thy aſ- 
ſiſtance he enjoys this beautiful ex- 
panſe of the viſible world, which is 
really beautiful to ſuch as know how 
to view it with a philoſophic eye, 
as thou haſt enabled me to do. Nor 
could I, at any other time of life, 
even when I was young, but altoge- 
ther debauched by an irregular lite, 
perceive its beauties, though I ſpared 
no pains or expence to enjoy every 
ſeaſon of life. But I fqund that all 
the pleaſures of that age had their 
alloy; ſo that I never knew, till I 
grew old, that the world was beau- 
tiful. O truly happy life, which, 
2 over 
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over and above all theſe favours con- 
| ferred on thine old man, haſt ſo im- 
proved and perfefted his ſtomach, 
that he has now a better reliſh for 
his dry bread, than he had formerly 
and in his youth, for the moſt ex- 
quiſite dainties : and all this he 
has compaſſed by acting rationally, 
knowing, that bread is, above all 
things, man's proper food, when 
ſeaſoned by a good appetite; and, 
whilſt a man leads a ſober life, he 
may be ſure of never wanting that 
natural ſauce; becauſe, by always 
eating little, the ſtomach, not being 
much burthened, need not wait long 
to have an appetite. It is for this 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, that dry bread reliſhes ſo 
well with me ; and I know it from 
experience, and can with truth af- 
firm, I find ſuch ſweetneſs in it, 
that I ſhould be afraid of ſinning 
againſt temperance, were it not for 
my being convinced of the abſolute 
neceſſity of eating it, and that we 
cannot make uſe of a more natural 
food. And thou, kind parent Na- 
ture, who acteſt ſo lovingly by thy 
aged offspring, in order to prolong 
his days, haſt contrived matters ſo 
in his favour, that he can live upon 
very little; and, in order to add to 
the favour, and do him ſtill greater 
ſervice, haſt made him ſenſible, that, 

as 
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as in his youth he uſed to eat twice 


a day, when he arrived at old age, 
he ought to divide that food, of 
which he was accuſtomed before to 
make but two meals, into four; be- 
cauſe, thus divided, it will be more 
eaſily digeſted; and, as in his youth 
he made but two meals in the day, 
he ſhould, in his old age, make four, 
provided however he leſſens the 
quantity, as his years increaſe. And 
this is what I do, agreeably to my 
own experience; and, therefore, my 
ſpirits, not oppreſſed by much food, 
but barely kept up, are always 
briſk ; eſpeeially after eating, ſo that 
I am accuſtomed then to-ſing a ſong, 

and 
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and afterwards to write. 

Nor do I ever find myſelf the 
wah for writing immediately after 
meals; nor is my underſtanding ever 
clearer z nor am J apt to be drowſy; 
the food I take being in too ſmall a 
quantity to ſend up any fumes to the 
brain. O, how advantageous it is 
to an old man to eat but little ! Ac- 
cordingly, I, who know it, eat but 
juſt enough to keep body and ſoul 
together; and the things J eat are as 
follow. Firſt, bread, panado, ſome 
broth with an egg in it, or ſuch other 
good kinds of ſoup or ſpoon- meat. 
Of fleſh meat, I eat veal, kid, and 
mutton, I eat poultry of every 
Kind. 
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kind. I eat partridges, and other 
birds, ſuch as thruſhes. I likewiſe 
eat fiſh; for inſtance, the goldney 
and the like, amongſt ſea fiſh ; and 
the pike, and ſuch like, amongſt 
freſh-water fiſh.. All theſe things 
are ft for an old man; and, there- 
fore, he ought to be content with 
them, and, conſidering their num: 
ber and variety, not hanker after 
others. Such old men, as are too 
poor to allow themſelves proviſions 
of this kind, may do very well with 
bread, panado, and eggs; things, 
which no poor man can want, unleſs 
it be common beggars, and, as we 
calFthem, vagabonds, about whom 
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we are not bound to make ourſelves 
uneaſy, ſince they have brought 
themſelves to that paſs by their in- 
dolence; and had better be dead. 
than alive; for they are a diſgrace to 
human nature. But, though a poor 


man ſhould eat nothing but bread, F 
panado, and eggs, there is no neceſ- | 
ſity for his eating more than his ſto- I 
mach can. digeſt, And, whoever F 
does not treſpaſs in point of either v 
quantity or quality, cannot die but ſt 
by mere diſſolution, O, what a al 
difference there is between a regular al 
and an irregular life! One gives. of 
longevity and health, the other pro · di 
duces diſeaſes and untimely deaths. vi 


o un 
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O unhappy, wretched life, my 
ſworn enemy, who art good for no- 
thing but to murder thoſe, who fol- 
low thee! How many of my dear- 
eſt relations and friends haſt thoy 
robbed me of, in conſequence of 
their not giving credit to me; rela» 
tions and friends, whom I ſhould 
now enjoy. But thou haſt not been 
able to deſtroy me, according to thy 
wicked intent and purpoſe, - I am 
ſtill alive in ſpite of thee, and have 
attained to ſuch an age, as to ſee 
around me eleven grandchildren, all 
of fine underſtanding, and. amiable 
diſpoſition ; all given to learning and 
virtue; all beautiful in their perſons 
| K and. 
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and lovely in their manners; whom, 
had I obeyed thy dictates, I ſhould 
never have beheld. Nor ſhould I en- 
Joy thoſe beautiful and convenient 
apartments which I have built from 
the ground, with ſuch a variety of 
gardens, as required no ſmall time to 
Attain their preſent degree of perfec- 
tion. No! thy nature is to deſtroy 
thofe who follow thee, before they 
can ſee their houfes or gardens fo 
much as finiſhed ; whereas, I, to 
thy no ſmall confuſion, have alrea- 
dy enjoyed mine for a great number 
of years. But, ſince thou art ſo peſ- 
tilential a vice, as to poifon and de- 
ſtroy the whole world; and I am de- 
15 6 75 termined 
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rermined to uſe my utmoſt endea- 
vours to extirpate thee, at leaſt in 
part; I have reſolved to counteratt 
thee ſo, that my eleven grandchil- 
dren ſhall take pattern after me; 
and thereby expoſe thee, for what 
thou really art, a moſt wicked, deſ- 
perate, and mortal enemy of the 
children of men, 75 6 
I, really, cannot help admiring, 
that men of fine parts, and ſuch 
there are, ho have attained a ſupe- 
rior rank in letters or any other pro- 
feſſion, ſhould not betake themſelves 
to a regular life, when they are ar- 
rived at the age of fifty or ſixty; or 
as ſoon as they find themſelves as- 
K 2 tacked 
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tacked by any of the toregoing diſ- 
orders, of which they might eaſily 
recover; whereas, by being permit- 
ted to get a head, they become in- 


curable. As to young men, I am 


no way ſurpriſed at them, ſince, the 
paſſions being ſtrong at that age, 


they are of courſe the more caſily 


overpowered by their baleful influ- 


. ence, But after fifty, our lives 


ſhould, in every thing, be governed 
by reaſon, which teaches us, that 
the conſequences of gratifying our 
palate and our appetite. are diſeaſe 
and death. Were this: pleaſure of 
the palate laſting, it would be ſome 


- excuſe ; but it is ſo momentary, that 


= there 


in 
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there is ſcarce any diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the beginning and the end of 
it; whereas the diſeaſes it produces 
are very durable, But it muſt be a 
great contentment to a man of ſober 
life, to be able to reflect that, in the 
manner he lives, he is ſure, that what 
he eats, will keep him in good health, 
and be productive of no diſeaſe or 
infirmity. 

Now I was willing to make this 
Mort addition to my treatiſe, found- 
ed on new reaſons; few perſons 
caring to peruſe long-winded diſ- 
courſes ; whereas ſhort tracts have a 
chance of being read by many; and 
.1 wiſh that many may ſee this addi- 

K 3 | tion, 
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tion, to the end that its utility may 
be more extenſive. 


- 
—————.. * ”Y — 8 — —— — 


AN 
FARNEST EXHORTATION ; 


WHEREIN 
The author uſes the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments to perſuade all men to 
embrace a regular and ſober life, 
in order to attain old age; in which 
they may enjoy all the fayours and 


" bleflings, that God, in his good- 


neſs, vouchſafes to beſtow upon 
mortals. 


N OT to be wanting to my du- 


I, that * incumbent upon every 
man z 


|. 


1 


man; and not to loſe at the ſame time 
the ſatisfaction I feel in being uſeful 
to others, I have reſolved to take up 
my pen, and inform thoſe, who, for 
want of converſing with me, are 
ſtrangers to what thoſe know and ſee, 
with whom I have the pleaſure of 
being / acquainted. But, as certain 
things may appear, to ſome per- 
ſons, ſcarce credible, nay impoſſible, 
though actually fact, I hall not fail 
to relate chem for the benefit of the 
public. Wherefore, I ſay, heing 
(God be praiſed) arrived at my nipe- 
ty-fifth year, and fill finding myſelf 
ſound and hearty, content and chear- 


ful, I never ceaſe thanking the Di- 
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vine Majeſty for ſo great a bleſſing; 
conſidering the uſual fate of other 
old men. Theſe ſcarce attain the 
age of ſeventy, withour loſing their 
health and ſpirits ; growing melan- 
choly and peeviſh ; and continually 
haunted by the thoughts of death 
apprehending -their laſt hour from 
one day to another, ſo that it is im- 
poſſible to drive ſuch thoughts out 
'of their mind ; whereas ſuch things 


give me not the leaſt uneaſineſs; for, 


indeed, I cannot, at all, make them 


the object of my attention, as I ſhall 
hereafter more plainly relate. I ſhall, 


beſides, demonſtrate the certainty. I 
have of living to an hundred, But, 
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to render this diſſertation more me- 
thodical, I ſhall begin by conſidering 
man at his birth ; and from thence. 
accompany him through * ſtage 
of life to his grave. 

I, therefore, ſay, that ſome come 
into the world with the ſtamina of 
life ſo weak, that they live but a few 
days, or months, or years; and it 
cannot. be clearly known, to what 
ſuch ſhortneſs of life is owing ; whe= 
ther to ſome defect in the father or 
the mother, in begetting them; or 
to the revolutions of the heavens ; 
.or to the defect of nature, ſubject, 
as ſhe is, to the celeſtial influence. 
.For, I could never bring myſelf to 


believe, 
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believe, that nature, the common 
parent of all, ſhould be partial to 
any of her children, Therefore, 
as we cannot aſſign the cauſes, we 
muſt be content with reaſoning from 
the effects, ſuch as they daily appear 
to our view, 

Others are born ſound, indeed, 
and full of ſpirits; but, notwith- 
ſtanding, wich a poor weakly con- 
ſtitution; and of theſe ſome live to 
the age of ten; others to twenty 
others to thirty and forty ; yet they 
do not live to extreme old age. 
Others, again, bring into the world 
a perfect conſtitution, and live to 
old age; but it is generally, as 1 
3 | have 
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have already ſaid, an old age full 
of ſickneſs and ſorrow z for which 
they are to thank themſelves ; be- 
cauſe they moſt unreaſonably pre- 
ſume on the goodneſs of their con- 
ſtitution; and cannot by any means 
be brought to depart, when grown 
old, from the mode of life they 
purſued in their younger days; as 
if they ſtill retained all their primi- 
tive vigour, Nay, they intend to 
live as irregularly when paſt the 
meridian of lite, as they did all the 
time of their youth; thinking they 
ſhall never grow old, nor their con- 


ſtitution be ever impaired. Neither 
do they conſider, that their ſtomach 


- 


has 
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has loſt its natural heat; and that 
they ſhould, on that account, pay a 


greater regard to the quality of. what 
they eat, and what wines they drink; 
and likewiſe-to the quantity of each, 
which they ought to leſſen : where- 
as, on the ,contrary, they are for 
increaſing it; ſaying, that, as we 
Joſe our health and vigour, by. grow- 
ing old, we ſhould endeavour to 
4 repair the loſs by increaſing the 
5 5 quantity of our food, ſince it is by 
ſuſtenance that man is preſerved. 

In this, nevertheleſs, they are 
greatly miſtaken, ſince, as the na- 
tural heat leſſens as a man grows in 
years, he ſhould diminiſh the quan- 
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tity of his meat and drink; nature, 
eſpecially at that period, being con- 
tent with little. Nay, though they 
have all the reaſon to believe this to 
be the caſe, they are ſo obſtinate 
as to think otherwiſe, and ſtill fol- 
low their uſual diſorderly life. But 
were they to relinquiſh it in due 
time, and betake themſelves to a re- 
gular and ſober courſe, they would 
not grow infirm in their old age, 
but would continue, as I am, ſtrong 
and hearty, conſidering how good 
and perfect a conſtitution it has 
pleaſed the Almighty to beſtow up- 
on them; and would live to the 
age . of one hundred and twenty. 

This 
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This has been the caſe of others, 


who, as we read in many authors, 
have lived a ſober life, and, of 
courſe, were born with this perfect 
conſtitution; and had it been my 


lot to enjoy ſuch a conſtitution, I 


ſhould make no doubt of attaining 
the ſame age. But, as I was born 
with feeble ſtamina, I am afraid 1 
ſhall not outlive an hundred. Were 
others, too, who are alſo born with 
aa infirm conſtitution, to betake 
themſelves to a regular life, as 1 


have done, they would attain the 


age of one hundred and upwards, 


as will be my caſe. 


And this certainty of being able 


to 
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to live a great age is, in my opli- 
nion, a great advantage, and highly 
to be valued; none being ſure to 
live even a ſingle hour, except ſuch 
as adhere to the rules of temperance. 
This ſecurity of life is built on good 
and true natural reaſons, which can 
never fail; it being impoſſible in 
the nature of things, that he, who 
leads a ſober and regular life, ſhould 
breed any ſickneſs, or die of an un- 
natural death, before the time, at 
which it is abſolutely impoſſible he 
ſhould live. But ſooner he cannot 
die, as a fober life has the virtue to 
remove all the uſual cauſes of fick- 
* and ſickneſs cannot happen 


without 
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without a cauſe ; which.cauſe being 
removed, ſickneſs is, likewiſe, re- 

moved; and ſickneſs being removed, 

an untimely and violent death muſt 

be prevented, | 

And there 1s no doubt, that tem- 

perance has the virtue and efficacy 

to remove ſuch cauſes; for ſince 
health and ſickneſs, life and death, 
depend on the good or. bad quality 
of the humours, temperance corrects 
their vicious tendencies, and renders 
them perfect, being poſſeſſed of the 
natural power of making them unite 
and hold together, ſo as to render 
them inſeparable, and incapable of 
alteration or fermenting; circum- 


5 ſtances, 
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ſtances, which engender cruel fe- 
vers, and end in death. It is true, 
indeed, and it would be a folly to. 
deny it, that, let our humours be 
originally ever ſo good, time, which 
conſumes. every thing, cannot fail 
to conſume and exhauſt them; and 
that man, as ſoon as that happens, 
muſt die of a natural death; but yet 
without ſickneſs, as will be my caſe; 
who ſhall die at my. appointed time, 
when theſe humours ſhall be con- 
ſumed, which they are not at pre- 
ſent. Nay, they are till. perfect.; 
nor is it poſſible they ſhould. be 


otherwiſe in my preſent condition, 
when I find myſelf hearty and con- 
L. tent, 
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zent, eating with -a good appetite, | 
and ſleeping ſoundly. Moreover, 
all my faculties-are as good as ever, [4 
1 and in the higheſt perfection; my 4 
14 underſtanding clearer and brighter 4 
ll | than ever; my judgment ſound 5 t 
my memory tenacious; my ſpirits t 
x good; and my voice, the firſt thing e 
| | which is apt to fail others, grown ſo b 
| | ſtrong and ſonorous, that I cannot ne 
| | help chanting out loud my prayers bi 
Ul | | morning and night, inſtead of whiſ- tu 
# | pering and muttering them to myſelt, of 
Ws | as was formerly my cuſtom. ye 
1 | And theſe are all ſo many true roc 
A [| : -and ſure ſigns and tokens, that my ſus 
1 humours are good, and cannot waſte Ne 
1 but 
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but with time, as all thoſe, hd 
converſe with me, conclude. O, 

| how glorious this life of mine is like 
to be, replete with all the felicities 
which man can enjoy on this ſide of 
the grave; and even exempt from 
that ſenſual brutality which age has 
enabled iy better reaſon to baniſh z 
becauſe where reaſon reſides, there is 
no room for ſenſuality, nor for its 
bitter fruits, the paſſions, and per- 
turbations of the mind, with a train 
of diſagreeable apprehenſions. Not 
yet can the thoughts of death find 
room in my mind, as I have no ſen- 
ſuality to nouriſh ſuch thoughts. 
Neither aan the death of grandchil- 
L 2 dren 
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dren and other relations and friends: 


make any impreſſion on me, but for 
4 moment or two; and then it is 
over. Still leſs am I liable to be 
caſt down by loſſes in point of for- 


tune (as many have ſeen to their no 
ſmall ſurpriſe.) And this is a hap- 
pineſs not to be expected by any 


but ſuch as attain old age by ſo- 
briety, and not in conſequence of a 
ſtrong conſtitution; and ſuch may 


moreover expect to ſpend their days 
happily, as I do mine, 'in a perpe- 


tual round of amuſement and plea. 
fure. And how is it poſſible a man 
ſhould not enjoy himſelf, who meets 
with no croſſes. or diſappointments 


In. 


— 
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in his old age, ſuch as youth id 
conſtantly plagued with, and from 
which, as I ſhall preſently ſhew, I 
have the happineſs of being ex- 
empt ? 2 

The firſt of theſe is to do ſervice 
to my country, O! what a glori- 
ous amuſement, in which 1 find in- 
finite delight, as I thereby ſnew her 
the means of improving her import- 
ant eſtuary or harbour beyond. the 
poſſibility of its filling for thouſands 
of years to come; ſo as to ſecure 
to Venice her ſurpriſing and mira- 
culous title of a maiden city, as the 
really is; and the only one in the 
whole world: ſhe will, moreover, 
55 -. 4 thereby, 
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thereby, add to the luſtre of her 


great and excellent ſurname of queen 
of the ſea © ſuch is my amuſement ; 
and nothing is wanting to make it 
complete. Another amuſement of 
mine, is that of ſhewing this maid 
and queen, in what manner ſhe may 
abound with proviſions, by improv- 
ing large tracts of land, as well 


marſhes, as barren ſands, to great 
profit. A third amuſement, and an 


amuſement too, without any alloy, 
is the ſhewing how Venice, though 
already ſo ftrong as to be in a man- 
ner impregnable, may be rendered 
fill ſtronger; and, though extremely 
beautiful, may ſtill increaſe in beau- 

ty; 
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ty ; though rich, may acquire more 


wealth, and may be made to enjoy 


better air, though her air is excel- 
lent. Theſe three amuſements, all 
ariſing from the idea of public uti- 
lity, I enjoy in the higheſt degree. 
And who can ſay, that they admit 
of any alloy, as in fact they do not? 
Another comfort. I enjoy, is, that 
having, loft a conſiderable part of 
my income, of which my grand- 
children had been unfortunately rob- 
bed, I by mere dint. of thought, 
which never ſleeps, and without 
any fatigue of body, and very little 
of mind, have found a true and in- 
fallible method of repairing ſuck 

| _ loſs 
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toſs more than double, by the means 
of that moſt commendable of arts, 
agriculture. Another comfort I ſtill 
enjoy is to think, that my treatiſe on 
temperance, which I wrote in order 
to be uſeful to others, 1s really ſo, 
as many aſſure me by word of mouth, 
mentioning that it has -proved ex- 
tremely uſeful to them, as it in fact 
appears to have been, 'whilſt others 
inform me by letter, that, under 
God, they are indebted to me for 
life. Still another comfort I-enjoy, 
is that of being able to write with 
my own hand; for, I write enough 
to be of ſervice to others, both on 
architecture, and agriculture. I, 
likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, enjoy another ſatisfaction, 


which is that of converſing with men 


of bright parts and ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, from whom, even at this 
advanced period of life, I learn 
ſomething. What a comfort is this, 
that, old as I am, I ſhould be able, 
without the Jeaſt fatigue, to ſtudy 
the moſt important, "ſublime, and 
difficult ſubjects'! | 

I muſt farther add, though it may 
appear impoſſible to ſome, and may 
be ſo in ſome meaſure, that at this 
age I enjoy, at once, two lives; one 
terreſtrial, which I poſſeſs in fact; the 
other celeſtial, which J poſſeſs in 
thought.; and this thought is equal 
22 5 to 
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to actual enjoyment, when founded 
upon things we are ſure to attain, as 
J am ſure to attain that celeſtial life, 
through the infinite goodneſs and 
mercy of God, Thus, I enjoy this 
terreſtrial life, in conſequence of my 
ſobriety and temperance, virtues ſo 
agreeable to the Deity ; and I enjoy, 
by. the grace of the ſame Divine 
Majeſty, the celeſtial, which he 
makes me anticipate in thought ; a 
thought ſo lively, as to fix. me in- 
tirely on this object, the enjoyment 
of which I hold and affirm to be 


of the utmaſt certainty. And I hold. 


that dying, in the manner I expect, 
is not really death, but a paſlage of 
9 the 
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che ſoul from this earthly life to a 
celeſtial, immortal, and infinitely 
perfect exiſtence. Neither can it be- 
otherwiſe : and: this thought is ſo 
fuperlatively ſublime, that it can no 
longer ſtoop to low and worldly 
objects, ſuch as the death of this 
body, being intirely taken- up with 
the happineſs. of living a celeſtial 
and divine life; whence it is, that 
I enjoy two lives. Nor can the ter- 
minating of ſo high a gratification, 
which I enjoy in this life, give me 
any concern; it rather affords mg 
infinite pleaſure, as it will be only 
to make room for another, glorious 
and immortal life, 


Now, 
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Now, is it poſſible, that any one 
fhould grow tired of ſo great a com- 
fort and bleſſing, as this which I real- 
ly enjoy; and which every one elſe 
might enjoy by leading the life T 
have led ? an example which every 
one has it in his power to follow; 
for I am but a mere man, and no 
ſaint; a ſervant of God, to whom ſo 
regular a life is extremely agree- 
able. | 

And, whereas many embrace a 
ſpiritual and contemplative life, 
which is holy and commendable, 
the chief employment of thoſe who 
lead it being to celebrate the praiſes 
of God; O, that they would, like- 
ee wiſe, 
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wiſe, betake themſelves intirely to 
a regular and ſober life]! how much 
more agreeable would they render 
themſelves in the fight of God 
What a much greater honour and 
ornament would they be to the 
world! They would then be conſi- 
dered as ſaints, indeed, upon earth, 
as thoſe primitive Chriſtians were 
held, who joined ſobriety to ſo re- 
eluſe a life. By living, like them, 
to the age of one hundred and twen- 
ty, they might, like them, expect, 
by the power of God, to work num- 
berleſs miracles; and they would, 
beſides, enjoy conſtant health and 
3 and be always happy within 

themſelves; 
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:themſelyes ; whereas they are now, 
for the moſt part, infirm, melancho- 
1y, and diſſatisfied. Now, as ſome 
-of theſe people think, that theſe are 
trials ſent them by God Almighty, 
with a view of promoting their ſal- 
vation, that they may do. penance, 
in this life, for their paſt errors, I 

cannot help ſaying, that, in my opi- 

nion, they are greatly miſtaken. For 
I can by no means believe, that it 
is agreeable to the Deity, that man, 
his favourite creature, ſhould live 

infirm, melancholy, and diſſatisfied; 

but rather enjoy good health and 

ſpirits, and be always content with- 

in himſelf, In this manner did the 
holy 
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holy fathers live, and by ſuch con- 
duct did they daily render themſelves 
more acceptable to the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, ſo as to work the great and 
ſurpriſing miracles we read in hiſto- 
ry. How beautiful, how glorious a 
ſcene ſhould we then behold ! far 
more beautiful than in thoſe antient 
times, becauſe we now abound with 
fo many religious orders and mona- 
ſteries, which did not then exiſt ; 
and were the members of theſe com- 
munities to lead a temperate life, 
we ſhould-then behold ſuch a num- 
ber of venerable old men, as would 
create ſurpriſe. Nor would they treſ- 
Pals againſt-their rules; they would 

rather 
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rather improve upon them; ſince 
every religious community allows 
its ſubjects bread, wine, and ſome- 


times eggs (ſome of them allow. 


meat) beſides ſoups made with ve- 
getables, ſallets, fruit, and cakes, 
things which. often diſagree with 
them, and even ſhorten their lives. 
Bur, as they are allowed ſuch things 


dy their rules, they freely make uſe 


of. them ;. thinking, perhaps, that it 
would be wrong to. abſtain from 
them, whereas it would not. It 
would rather be commendable, if, 
after the age of thirty, they abſtain- 
ed from ſuch food, and confined 


themſelves to bread, wine, broths 


and. 
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and eggs: for this is the true me- 


thod of preſerving men of a bad con- 


ſtitution; and it is a life of more in- 


dulgence than that led by the holy 
fathers of the deſart, who ſubſiſted 
intirely on wild fruits and roots, and 
drank nothing but pure water; and, 
nevertheleſs, lived, as I have already 
mentioned, in good health and ſpi- 
rits, and always happy within them- 
ſelves, Were thoſe of our days to 
do the ſame, they would, like them, 
find the road to heaven much eaſier; 
for it is always open to every faith- 


ful Chriſtian, as our Saviour Jeſus , 


Chriſt left it, when he came down 
upon earth to ſhed his precious blood, 
M in 
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in order to deliver us from the ty- 
rannical ſervitude of the devil; and 
all through his immenſe goodneſs. 
So that, to make an end of this 
diſcourſe, I ſay, that ſince length of 
days abounds with ſo many favours 
and bleſſings, and I happen to be 
one of thoſe who are arrived at that 
ſtate, I cannot (as I would not wil- 
lingly want charity) but give teſti- 
mony in favour of it, and ſolemnly 
aſſure all mankind, that I really en- 
joy a great deal more than what 1 
now mention ; and that I have no 
other reaſon for writing, but that of 
demonſtrating the great advantages 
which ariſe from longevity, to the 


end 
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end that their own conviction may 


induce them to obſerve thoſe excel- 
lent rules of temperance and ſobriety, 


And therefore I never ceaſe to raiſe 
my voice, Crying out to you, my 
friends: may your days be long, that 
you may be the better ſervants to the 
Almighty 1 
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FROM 


SIGNOR LEWIS CORNARO, 


* i ' Zr i... or © 
RIGHT REVEREND BARBARO, 
PATRIARCH ELECT OF AQUILEIA. 


My Loxp, 


Th E human underſtanding muſt ] 
certainly have ſomething divine in its C 
conſtitution and frame. How divine d 
the invention of converſing with an a, 
abſent friend by the help of writing x C; 
How divinely is it contrived by na- ſl 
ture, 
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ture, that men, though at a great diſ- 


tance, ſhould ſee one another with 
the intellectual eye, as I now ſee 
your lordſhip! By means of this 
contrivance, I ſhall endeavour to 
entertain you with matters of the 
greateſt moment. It is true, that 
I ſhall ſpeak of nothing but what 
I have already mentioned; but it 
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was not at the age of ninety- one, to 


— 


which I have now attained a thing 
I cannot help taking notice of, be- 
cauſe as I advance in years, the ſoun- 
der and heartier I grow, to the 
amazement of all the world, I, wha. 


— — 
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can account for it, am bound to 
ſhew, that a man may enjoy a terreſ- 
M 3 trial 
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trial paradiſe after eighty ; which 1 
enjoy; but it is not to be obtained 
except by temperance and ſobriety, 
virtues ſo acceptable to the Almigh- 
ty, becauſe they are enemies to fen- 
fuality, and friends to reaſon. 

Nou, my lord, to begin, I muſt 
tell you, that, within theſe few days 
paſt, I have been vifited by many of 
the learned doctors of this univerſity, 


as well- phyſicians as philoſophers, 


who were well acquainted with my 


age, my life, and manners; knowing- 


how ſtout, hearty, and gay I was; 
and in what perfection all my facul- 
ties ſtill continued; likewiſe my 
memory, ſpirits, and underſtanding; 

| and 
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and even my voice and teeth. They 
knew, beſides, that I conſtantly em- 
ployed eight hours every day in 
writing treatiſes, with my own hand, 
on ſubjects uſeful to mankind, and 
ſpent many hours in walking and 
ſinging. O, my lord, how me- 
lodious my voice is grown! were 
you to hear me chant my prayers ; 
and that to my lyre, after the ex- 
ample of David, I am certain it 
would give you great pleaſure, my 
voice is ſo muſical. Now, When 
they told me that they had been al- | 
ready acquainted with all theſe par- 
ticulars, they added, that it was, 
indeed, next to a miracle, how 1 

M 4 could 
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could write ſo much, and upon ſub- 
jects that required both judgment 
and ſpirit. And, indeed, my lord, 
it is incredible, what ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure I have in theſe com- 
poſitions. But, as I write to be uſe- 
ful, your lordſhip may eaſily con- 
ceive what pleaſure I enjoy. They 
concluded by telling me, that I 
ought not to be looked upon as a 
perſon advanced in years, ſince all 
my occupations were thoſe of a 
young man ; and, by no means, like 
thoſe of other aged perſons, who, 
when they have reached eighty, are 
reckoned decrepid. Such, moreo- 
ver, are ſubject, ſome to the gout, 


ſome 
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ſome to the ſciatica, and ſome to 
other complaints, to be relieved 
from which they muſt undergo ſuch 
a number of painful operations, as 
cannot but render life extremely diſ- 
agreeable. And, if, by chance, one 
of them happens to eſcape a long 
illneſs, his faculties are impaired, 
and he cannot ſee or hear ſo well; 
or elſe fails in ſome one or other of 
the corporeal faculties, he cannot 
walk, or his hands ſhake; and, ſup- 
poſing him exempt from theſe bo- 
dily infirmities, his memory, his 
ſpirits, or his underſtanding fail 
him; he is not chearful, pleaſant, 
and happy within himſelf, as I am. 

Beſides 
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Beſides all theſe bleſſings, I men- 
- tioned another, which I enjoyed; 
and ſo great a blefling, that they 
were all amazed at it, fince it is al- 
together beſide the uſual courſe of 
nature. This bleſſing is, that I had 
already lived fifty years, in ſpite of 
a moſt powerful and mortal enemy, 
which I can by no means conquer, 
becauſe it is natural, or an occult 


quality implanted in my body by na- 
ture ; and this 1s, that every year, 
from the beginningof July till the end 
of Auguſt,. I cannor drink any wine 
of whatever kind or country; for, 
belides being during theſe two 
months quite diſguſtful to my pa- 

| late, 
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late, it diſagrees with my ſtomach, 


Thus loſing my milk, for wine is, 
indeed, the milk of old age; and hav- 
ing nothing to drink, for na change 
or preparation: of waters can have the 
virtue of wine, nor of courſe do me 
any good ; having nothing, I fay, to 
drink, and my ſtomach being there- 
by difordered, I can eat but very 
little ; and: this ſpare diet, with the 
want of wine, reduces me, by the 
middle of Auguſt, extremely low 
nor is the ſtrongeſt capon broth, or 
any other remedy, of ſervice: to me 
ſo that I am ready, through mere 
weakneſs, to fink into the grave. 
Hence they inferred, that were not 

the 
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the new wine, for I always take 
care to have ſome ready by the be- 
ginning of September, to come in 
ſo ſoon, I ſhould be a dead man. 
But what ſurprized them ſtill more 
was, that this new wine ſhould have 
power ſufficient to reſtore me, in two 
or three days, to that degree of 
health and ſtrength, of which the 
old wine had robbed me; a fact, 
they themſelves have been eye-wit- 
neſſes of, within theſe few days; 
and which a man muſt fee to be- 
lieve it; inſomuch that they could 
not help crying out; Many of 
us, who are phyſicians, have viſited 
him annually for ſeveral years paſt ; 


and 
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and ten years ago, judged it im- 
poſſible for him to live a year or 
two longer, conſidering what a mor- 
tal enemy he carried about him, 
and his advanced age; yet we do 
not find him ſo weak at preſent as 
he uſed to be.“ This ſingularity, 
and the many other bleſſings they 
ſee me enjoy, obliged them to con- 
feſs, that the joining of ſuch a 
number of favours was, with re. 
gard to me, a ſpecial grace confer- 
red on me, at my birth, by nature, 
or by the ſtars; and to prove this 
to be a good concluſion, which it 
really is not (becauſe not grounded 
on ſtrong and ſufficient reaſons, but 

I merely 
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merely on their own opinions) they 
found themſelves under a neceſlity to 


diſplay their eloquence, and to ſay 


a great many very fine things, Cer- 
tain it is, my lord, that eloquence, 
in men of bright parts, has great 
power; ſo great, as to induce peo- 
ple to believe things which have 
neither actual nor poſſible exiſtence. 
I had, however, great pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction in hearing them; for, 
it muſt, no doubt, be a high en- 
tertainment to hear ſuch men talk 


in that manner. 


Another ſatisfaction, without the 


| eaſt mixture of alloy, I at the ſame 


time enjoyed, was. to think, that 


age 
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age and experience are ſufficient to 
make a man learned, who without 
them would know nothing; nor is 
it ſurprizing they ſhould, ſince 
length of days is the foundation of 
true knowledge. Accordingly, it 
was by means of it alone I diſco- 
vered their concluſion to be falſe. 
Thus, you ſee, my lord, how apt 
men are to deceive themſelves in 
their judgment of things, when ſuch 
judgment is not built upon a ſolid 
foundation. And, therefore, to un- 
deceive them, and fet them right, 1 
made anſwer, that their concluſion 
was falſe, as I ſhould actually con- 
vince them by. proving, that the 
happineſs 
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happineſs I enjoyed was not confined 


to me, but common to all mankind, 
and that every man might equal- 
ly enjoy it; ſince I was but a mere 
mortal, compoſed, like all others, 
of the four elements ; and endued, 
beſides exiſtence and life, with ra- 
tional and intellectual faculties, which 
are common to all men. For it has 
pleaſed the Almighty to beſtow on 
his favourite creature man theſe ex- 
traordinary bleſſings and favours 
above other animals, which enjoy 
only the ſenſible perceptions ; in or- 
der that ſuch bleſſings and favours 
may be the means of keeping him 


long in good health; fo that length of 
days 
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days is an univerſal favour granted 
by the Deity, and not by nature 


and the ſtars. 

But man being in his youthful 
days more of the ſenſual, than of 
the rational animal, is apt to yield. 
to ſenſual impreſſions; and, when he 
afterwards arrives at the age of forty 
or fifty, he ought to confider, that 
he has attained the noon of life, by 
the vigour of youth, and a good 
tone of ſtomach ; natural bleſſings, 
which favoured him in aſcending 
the hill; but that he muſt now think 
of going down, and approaching the 
grave, with a heavy weight of years 


on his back; and that old age is the 
N ceverie 
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feverſe of youth, as much as order 
is the reverſe of diſorder. Hence 
it is requiſite he ſhould alter his 
mode of life in regard to the articles 
of eating and drinking, on which 


health and longevity depend. And- 


as the firſt part of his life was ſen- 


fual and irregular, the ſecond ſhould. 
be.'the reverſe ; ſince nothing can 
ſubſiſt without order, eſpecially the 
life of man, irregularity being with-- 
qut-all doubt prejudicial, and regu-- 
larity adyantageous to the human 


Beſides, it is impoſſible in the na- 
ture of things, that the man, -who- 
is bent on indulging bis palate and 


c vl his 
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his appetite, ſhould not be guilty 
of irregularity. Hence it was that 
to avoid this vice, as ſoon as I found 
myſelf arrived at maturer years, I 
embraced a regular and ſober life. 
It is, no doubt, true, that I found 
ſome difficulty in compaſling it; 
but, in order to conquer this diffi- 
culty, I beſeeched the Almighty to 
grant me the virtue of ſobriety; 
well knowing, that he would gra- 
ciouſly hear my prayer. Then, con- 
ſidering, that when a man is about 
to undertake any thing of impor- 
tance, which he knows he can com- 
paſs, though not without difficulty, 
he may make it much eaſier to him- 
Los N 2 ſelf 
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ſelf by being ſteady in his purpoſe ; 
F purfued the ſame courſe. I en- 
deavoured gradually to relinquiſh a 
diſorderly life, and to accuſtom my- 
ſelf inſenſibly to the rules of tem- 
perance : and thus it came to paſs 
that a ſober and regular life no 
longer proved uneaſy or diſagree- 
able; though, on account of the 
weakneſs of my conſtitution, I tied 
myſelf down to ſuch ſtrict rules in 
regard to the quantity and quality 
of what I eat and drink, 

- But others, who happen to be 
bleſſed with a ſtronger tempera- 


ment, may eat many other kinds 


of food, and in greater quantities; 
and 
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and ſo of wines; whereas, though 
their lives may ſtill be ſober, they 
will not be ſo confined as mine, but 
much more free. Now, on hear-- 
ing theſe arguments, and examining 
the reaſons on which they were 
founded, they all agreed that I had 
advanced nothing but what was true. 
Indeed the youngeſt of them ſaid, 
that though he could not but allow 
the favour or advantages, I had been 
ſpeaking of, to be common to all 
mankind, yet I enjoyed the ſpecial 
grace of being able to relinquiſh 
with eaſe one kind of life, and em- 
brace another; a thing which he 


knew by experience to be feaſible; 
N 3 but 
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but as difficult to him as it had 
proved eaſy to me. 
To this I replied, that, being a 
mortal like himſelf, I likewiſe found 
it a difficult taſk ; but it did not 
become a perſon to ſhrink from a 
glorious but practicable undertak- 
ing, on account of the difficulties 
attending it, becauſe in proportion 
to theſe difficulties, is the honour 
he acquires. by it in the eye of man, 
and the merit in the ſight of God, 
Our beneficent Creator is deſirous, 
that, as he originally favoured hu- 
man nature with longevity, we 
ſhould all enjoy the full advantage 
of his intentions; knowing, that, 
41 £0 when 
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when a man has paſſed eighty, he 
is intirely exempt from the bitter 
fruits of ſenſual enjoyments, and is 
intirely governed by the dictates of 
reaſon,” Vice and immorality muſt 
then leave him ; hence God is wil- 
ling he ſhould live to a full maturity 
of years; and has ordained that 
whoever reaches his natural term, 
ſhould' end his days without fick- 
neſs by mere diſſolution, the natural 


way of quitting this mortal life to 
enter upon immortality, as will be 
my caſe. For I am ſure to die 
chanting my prayers; nor do the 
dreadful thoughts of death give me 


the leaſt uneaſineſs, though, conſi- 
\ dering 
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dering my great age, it cannot be 
far diſtant, knowing, as I do, that 1 
I was born to die, and reflecting that 

ſuch numbers have departed this 

life without reaching my age. 

Nor does that other thought, in- 
ſeparable from the former, namely 

the fear of thoſe torments, to which 

wicked men are hereafter liable, 

give me any uneaſineſs; becauſe 

I am a good Chriſtian, and bound 

to believe, that I ſhall be ſaved 

by the virtue of the moſt ſacred 

blood of Chriſt, which he has 
vouchſafed to ſhed, in order to free 

us from ' thoſe torments, How 


beautiful the lite I lead! how happy 
my 
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my end | To this, the young gentle- 
man, my antagoniſt, had nothing to 
reply, but that he was reſolved to 
embrace a ſober life, in order to fol- 
low my example; and that he had 
taken another, more important, re- 
ſolution, which was, that, as he had 
been always very deſirous to live to 
be old, ſo he was now equally im- 
patient- to reach that period, the 
fooner to enjoy the felicity of old 
ag 

The great deſire I had, my lord, | 


to converſe with you at this diftance, 

has forced me to be prolix, and ſtill 

obliges me to proceed; though not 

much farther. There are many | 
| ſenſualiſts, | 
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ſenſualiſts, my lord, who ſay, that 
I have thrown away my time and 
trouble in writing a treatiſe on Tem- 
perance, and other diſcourſes on the 
ſame ſubject, to induce men to lead 


a regular life; alledging, that it is 


impoſſible to conform to it, ſo that 
my treatiſe muſt anſwer as little 
purpoſe as that of Plato on govern- 
ment, who took a great deal of 
pains to recommend a thing im- 
practicable ; whence they inferred, 
that as his treatiſe was of no uſe, 
mine will ſhare the ſame fate. Now 
this ſurpriſes me the more, as they 


may fee by my treatiſe, that I had 


led a ſober life for many years before 
J I had 
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J had compoſed it; and that I ſhould 
never have compoſed it, had I not 
previouſly been convinced, that it 
was ſuch a life as a man might lead; 
and being a virtuous life, would be 
of great ſervice to him; ſo that 1 
thought myſelf under an obligation 
to repreſent it in a true light. I 
have the ſatisfaction now to hear, 
that numbers, on ſeeing my treatiſe, 
have embraced ſuch a life; and I 
have read, that many, in times paſt, 
have actually led it; ſo that the 
objection, to which Plato's treatiſe 
on government 1s liable, can be of 
no force againſt mine. But ſuch ſen- 
ſualiſts, enemies to reaſon, and 

ſlaves 
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flaves to their paſſions, ought to 
think themſelves well off, if, whilſt 
they ſtudy to indulge their palate 
and their appetite, they do not con- 
tract long and painful diſeaſes, and 
are not, many of them, overtaken 
by an untimely death. 
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